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RUSSIA, JAPAN, AND THE PAN-ASIATIC MOVEMENT TO 1925 


B. NIcoOLAEVsky* 
New York City 





HERE IS a widely shared belief expressed in political literature that 

Japan is Russia’s “traditional foe.” Japan’s policy is very often pic- 
tured as a straight line of constant fighting against the “Russian bear’ — 
much more so since that bear has been dyed red. Actually, however, the 
history of Russo-Japanese relations proves this assumption to be anything 
but correct. 

As far as the prerevolutionary era — up to 1917 — is concerned, Japan's 
policy can be described more correctly as aiming not at a struggle against 
Russia but at an understanding with her on the basis of apportioned 
“spheres of influence” in the Far East. To be sure, there were people in 
Japan who advocated other political courses, and sometimes these men 
exercised great influence. Japan’s foreign policy did not follow an ideal 
straight line but rather a zigzag one. Invariably, however, it swung back 
to the fundamental goal mentioned above. An agreement with Russia 
was the cynosure of Japan’s foreign policy. The first attempt in this direc- 
tion was made at the time of negotiations between Witte and Yamagata at 
the coronation of Nicholas II. But Russia felt strong enough to pursue an 
independent policy in China and Korea without granting a share in the 
spoils to Japan. Russia was inclined to snub Japan and turned a deaf ear to 
Japan’s overtures. Japan was compelled to conclude an alliance with Great 
Britain in 1902 and, later, to wage war against Russia in 1904-05. 

That war Japan won. Now, however, we know that she had to pay a 
very heavy price for the victory, and that she was very close to a catastrophe. 
Had Russia then not been going through an acute internal crisis and had 
her government and military command been somewhat better, the war 
would without doubt have brought about Japan’s severest defeat. This 
was fully realized in Japan, and that is why she signed the Portsmouth 
peace treaty on conditions which seemed so incompatible with the magni- 
tude of her victories. Japan was afraid to continue the war, and she feared 
still more the consequences of arousing in Russia feelings of revenge. De- 
spite the war, she was striving to make Russia her ally and friend. 


* Dr. Nicolaevsky, who was director of the Historico-Revolutionary Archives in Moscow 
from 1919 to 1921, is author, among other works, of Karl Marx: man and fighter and coauthor 
with J. Dallin of Forced labor in Soviet Russia. 
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Japan started the work in this direction immediately after the peace 
treaty was signed — during the negotiations concerning the complementary 
treaties. The first agreement in line with this policy of delimiting spheres 
of influence was the treaty of July 30, 1907, which dealt with a special 
subject. It was followed by the complementary agreements of July 4, 1910, 
and July 8, 1912. At the outbreak of the war of 1914-18, Russia already had 
a series of agreements with Japan. When we consider them as a whole and 
study how they were concluded, their significance becomes obvious. These 
treaties not only established the signatories’ ‘‘spheres of influence” and :n 
that way eliminated the causes of conflicts between them, but they also 
aimed at barring American capital from the northern provinces of China. 
Moreover, during the reign of Nicholas II, the Russo-Japanese “alliance” 
took its origin from the struggle against ‘““American imperialism,” though 
this term was not in use at that time. 

During World War I, still another step was taken in this direction. The 
secret Russo-Japanese treaty of July 3, 1916, was a military alliance directed 
against the United States first of all. It specified measures to be taken in 
case some “third power” tried to establish “domination” over China. No- 
body could be in doubt as to what power the signatories had in mind. This 
treaty was concluded shortly after Japan made her notorious twenty-one 
demands upon China, which were nothing but an attempt to establish a 
Japanese protectorate there. Japan proclaimed that all attempts of “third 
powers” to defend China’s interests against her were aimed at the “dom- 
ination” of China. The United States was most active in defending 
China’s interests; it was, therefore, obviously the “third power” against 
which the treaty provision concerning military aid was to be applied. 

Japan’s efforts to reach an agreement with Russia were therefore of 
long standing. And it must be admitted, if we are to speak of the end of 
the nineteenth and the beginning of the twentieth centuries, that, from the 
Japanese point of view, there was no other reasonable policy that she could 
pursue. As long as China remained weakened by domestic disorganization, 
Russia was the sole country which was able to strike hard, even mortal 
blows at Japan, while she herself remained practically unassailable. Of 
course, Japan could wage war against Russia. Yet, even if she gained many 
partial victories, this would have been of no avail to her. Russia had un- 
limited opportunities for retreat while keeping her striking power intact. 
A blockade, the temporary loss of territory, etc., were not very dangerous 
to Russia. She would have been able to fight on practically without end, 
and her position would always have remained more favorable than that 
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of Japan. Moreover, Japan could have gained very little from a victory 
over Russia. The territory of the Russian provinces in the Far East were, 
for the most part, not suitable for Japanese colonization. The climate there 
is too harsh, and Japanese cannot endure it. Although the fisheries were 
of great importance to Japan, they would never have warranted the waging 
of a war. 

Japan was much more interested in the regions to the south of her — in 
the area of the “South Seas” (the Japanese term for the Sunda Archipelago, 
Polynesia, and Australia). These regions were rich in the raw materials 
Japan’s industry needed so badly, and their climate was suitable for Jap- 
anese colonists. However, Japan could have penetrated into that area only 
after reaching a definite agreement with Russia. Her advance to the south 
would unavoidably have led to war with the United States and Great 
Britain, and it was a well-established axiom of Japanese military doctrine 
that Japan could not wage war on two fronts simultaneously. Japan was 
therefore obliged to make her choice between them. Strained relations with 
Russia compelled Japan to be friendly with the United States and to forego 
all ambitions in the coveted South Seas. An agreement between Russia 
and the United States, particularly if it had been supported by Great 
Britain, would have compelled Japan to relinquish all aggressive policy 
and to try to solve her internal problems by reforms. ‘The Russo-Japanese 
treaty of July 3, 1916, proves that at that time the makers of Japan’s policy 
inclined toward an agreement with Russia, if only for a definite period, 
and consequently towards an advance to the south. 

For Russia, a policy of agreement with Japan would have been only one 
link in a broad and integrated foreign policy. Apparently, the conception 
of such a policy had not matured in the prerevolutionary era. There is, 
however, one interesting document which indicates the line of thought 
followed by a group of Russian diplomats who were, in the years when the 
First World War was in preparation, closely connected with advocacy of 
an agreement with Japan. We have in mind the 1912 “Memoir on foreign 
policy” of Baron F. F. Rosen, the former Russian ambassador to Tokyo. 


* This was a secret memorandum written in 1912. However, its contents were briefly re- 
ported in an article in the newspaper Novoye vremya (The new time) in Petersburg. Exten- 
sive quotations also appear in M. Pavlovich-Veltman, “Godovshchina Russko-Yaponskoy 
Voyny” (The anniversary of the Russo-Japanese War), Novyi Vostok (The new East), 7 
(Moscow, 1925), 16 ff. The story of the writing of the memorandum was told by Baron F. F. 
Rosen himself, in his Forty years of diplomacy (London, 1920). About Baron Rosen see also 
Yur. Soloviev, 25 let moyey diplomaticheskoy sluzhby (25 years of my diplomatic service) 
(Moscow, 1928), 109 ff. 
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The basic aim of this ““Memoir’’ was to warn against a policy of conflict 
with Germany and Austria —in line with the famous memorandum of 
Peter N. Durnovo — and to induce the government to “‘return to Asia” in 
order “‘to fulfill its great historic mission in those limitless territories.” 
“Russia,” the memoir reads, “is an Asiatic power rather than a European 
one. She must stop being interested in problems of rivalry between Euro- 
pean powers and avoid barring Germany’s and Austria’s paths. In that way 
she would gain full freedom of action in Asia and carry out her great mis- 
sion in Asia.” 

One fundamental requirement of Baron Rosen’s program was an agree- 
ment with Japan because she was the sole Asiatic power with whom an 
accord was necessary to gain freedom of action in Asia. The Memoir en- 
visages an advance from Central Asia southward as the basic direction of 
Russia’s expansion. In other words, Baron Rosen considered an agreement 
with Japan a basic element in a policy aiming at a rapprochement with 
Germany and Austria, on the one hand, and with Japan, on the other. 
At the same time, this policy constituted a definite and deliberate challenge 
to Great Britain. 

Of course, Baron Rosen’s views cannot be regarded as the political con- 
ception adopted by Russia’s government at that time. Yet, if there were 
farsighted men in that government, they could not fail to realize the con- 
sequences of a military alliance with Japan against a “third power.” It 
cannot be questioned that had the Russian authors of the Russian- Japanese 
treaty of June, 1916, not been driven from the political scene by the Rus- 
sian revolution, the political ideas of Baron Rosen would have played a 
highly important role.” 

It must be added that the pro-German party in Japan played a leading 
role in effecting this policy. This party wielded great influence at the 
Mikado’s court, in the Genro, and among the top circles of the Japanese 
army and navy. It was this party which inspired the anti-British and anti- 


* Baron Rosen tried to play a large political role after the revolution as well. He was the 
initiator of a plan for a separate peace with Germany, which circulated in St. Petersburg’s 
democratic circles in the autumn of 1917. He carried on persistent propaganda for his ideas 
and tried to contact prominent leaders of the Democratic and Socialist parties. In the circles 
of political leaders he was even regarded as a possible candidate for the post of Minister of 
Foreign Affairs in case a separate peace became unavoidable. (A verbal report received by 
the author from I. G. Tseretelli, who was the head of the Provisional Government in 1917.) 
In November 1917 Rosen offered his services to the Bolshevist Soviet of People’s Commissars, 
which began negotiations with Germany. See I. Salkind, “Narodnyi Komissariat Inostrannych 
del v 1917 Godu” (The People’s Commissariat of Foreign Affairs in 1917), Mezhdunarodnaya 
zhizn (International life), organ of the NKID (Moscow, Oct. 1927), 17. 
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Anterican propaganda in Japan.*® It was a complicated and twisted knot 
that was tied in Tokyo, and many of its threads led directly to Berlin. 


2 


The Russian revolution changed Russo-Japanese relations decisively — 
on the Russian as well as on the Japanese side. During the first years of 
the Soviet regime — the Provisional government was at the helm for such 
a short time that we can ignore this period — its foreign policy was pointed- 
ly anti-Japanese. In Lenin’s opinion, Japan was the most dangerous enemy 
to the Soviet revolution, more dangerous even than Germany. “German 
imperialism,” he stated at the seventh Convention of the Bolshevist Party 
in early March, 1918, “will bog down in the mire of the Ukraine, in Fin- 
land, in France; Japanese imperialism is more formidable.’ 

If we bear in mind that Lenin made this statement about one month 
before the first Japanese unit landed at Vladivostok, it will become clear 
that Lenin’s anxiety resulted from his general distrust of Japan. A great 
many of his followers shared his view. The idea of a rapprochement with 
the United States in order to secure peace in the Far East emerged im- 
mediately after the October revolution, even before the transfer of the 
Bolshevist government to Moscow. Radek and Larin were the first to 
champion the idea of ceding Kamchatka to the United States in order to 
“drive a wedge” between the latter and Japan. Reports about this plan 
even found their way into the press, and the United States consul appeared 
in a certain Soviet office for the preliminary negotiations.® In 1920, Lenin 
himself made an attempt to renew these negotiations, on a much larger 
scale, with Vanderlip.® In the early period of the Soviet regime, the attitude 
of some members of the Soviet government — of Chicherin, for instance — 
was extremely anti-British, and they were making plans for the most ex- 

* Thus, for instance, the alliance with Germany was openly advocated in Japan in 1916-17 
by the minister of war, Gen. Tanaka. See Pravda, Moscow, Nov. 22, 1918; A. Galperin (Comp.), 
Anglo-Yaponskiy soyuz (Anglo-Japanese alliance) (Moscow: Pacific Institute of the Academy 
of Science of the USSR, 1947), 320. This agitation crossed with the agitation for an alliance 
with Russia; see Morskoy sbornik (Maritime collection) (St. Petersburg, 1916), 3:75-83. 

‘Neither the official minutes of the 7th Convention nor Lenin’s works contain these re- 
marks. My quotations are taken from Dingelstedt’s article, “Iz vospominanyi agitatora Peter- 
burgskogo Komiteta” (From the memoirs of an agitator of the Petersburg Committee), 
Krasnaya letopis (The red annals), no. 1 (Leningrad, 1928), 67. He reports many details from 
notes he had taken down at the time of the convention. 

°Y. Larin, “U kolybeli, vospominania” (At the cradle; memoirs), Narodnoye khoziaystvo 
(The people’s economy), November 1918, 20. 


*Lenin’s works (3rd Rus. ed.), 25:502 ff. The editor of Lenin’s works describes Vanderlip 
as “Frank Arthur Vanderlip ...American banker,” etc. This statement is erroneous. Actually, 
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travagant adventures against Great Britain in Asia.7 Yet, they had no 
inclination to treat the United States in the same way. Despite all the 
polemic “notes” addressed to President Wilson, they were actually very 
anxious to reach an agreement with the United States.® 

The men who directed Japan’s foreign policy knew full well the political 
trends in Moscow and realized the great danger Japan would face in the 
future if Russia came to terms with the United States. In those years Japan 
pursued an extremely aggressive policy in Russia’s Far Eastern provinces. 
There were political groups in Japan which — though admitting the pos- 
sibility of an agreement with Russia in the future — considered the weak- 
ening of Russia’s position in the Far East as a prerequisite to such an 
agreement. And now, when Russia was weakened as a result of her revolu- 
tion and civil war, these groups won the upper hand. At their instigation 
Japan sent the expeditionary force for the occupation of the Maritime, 
Amur, and Trans-Baikal provinces in 1918-19. Very soon this expedition- 
ary army became engaged in a ruthless fight against the civil population. 

From the Japanese point of view, the prospects of this fight were any- 
thing but gratifying. Japan’s leaders could hardly hope to achieve the 
direct annexation of even the Russian Maritime Province. At any rate, 
many of them considered the task of Japan’s intervention to be the re- 
establishment of Russia’s old regime, which would renew the policy initi- 
ated by the Russo-Japanese alliance of 1916. There exists one highly in- 
structive document which proves that the pro-German group of Japanese 





the negotiations with Lenin were conducted by Washington B. Vanderlip, engineer, who 
worked for a number of years in the gold fields of Siberia. The facts concerning his negoti- 
ations with Lenin were collected by Albert Parry in “Washington B. Vanderlip, the Khan of 
Kamchatka,” Pacific historical review, 17 (Aug. 1948), 311-30. 

* Chicherin’s views are found in his articles in the Vestnik Narodnogo Komissariata Ino- 
strannych Del (Herald of the People’s Commissariat of Foreign Affairs). At first he wrote 
under his own name, later under the pseudonym “Postscriptum.” His article, “Rossiya i 
asiatskie narody” (Russia and the Asiatic peoples), published in this magazine on August 13, 
1919, is particularly instructive. With unconcealed regret he refers to the opportunities missed 
in the last years of Alexander III's life. At that time “Russian colonels seized the peaks of 
Hindu Kush and the valleys which gave access to the countries of the Hindustan geographical 
system” (p. 5). Yet, they were unable to bring their plans to completion because the Prince 
of Wales had succeeded in “getting around” the young Nicholas II at the time of the funeral 
of Alexander III. “We were thrown back to the position we had held 30 years ago — the men 
of the Asiatic Department asserted.” In these words Chicherin revealed the genealogy of his 
Anglophobia. He brought it into the Commissariat of Foreign Affairs directly from the Asiatic 
Department where he had started his diplomatic career 25 years earlier. Other articles (par- 
ticularly his “Reminiscences,” published in the 4-5 issue of Mezhdunarodnaya zhizn [Inter- 
national life] in 1925, under the pseudonym “Postscriptum”) give evidence that, in his opin- 
ion, the severance of the Russo-German alliance in 1890 had had a disastrous effect on Europe's 
history. In other words, Chicherin, the head of the Soviet diplomacy, adhered to the concep- 
tion of foreign policy adopted by the Three Emperors’ Alliance. 
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politicians had in mind such a course. It is the outline of a German-Jap- 
anese agreement which was drafted in Stockholm by the German Ambas- 
sador Lutius and Japan’s plenipotentiary at large, Oda. This outline con- 
sidered it the basic task of the projected agreement to ‘clean out’ the 
Bolshevists from Russia and to create a lasting German-Japanese-Russian 
alliance. This alliance was to have hegemony over the old continents, 
Europe and Asia, and later over all the world. The “cleaning out of the 
Bolshevists” was to have the support of Germany and Japan so that Russia 
“might again rise to the position of a great power.’ As compensation for 
the services rendered, Russia would have had to grant Germany free access 
to Central Asia and to recognize Japan’s hegemony in the Pacific. The 
struggle against Great Britain and the United States was viewed as a proc- 
ess that was to last many years.® 

The authenticity of this document was denied at the time when reports 
of it leaked out, and it became the subject of heated controversy. The 
main point at issue was whether the outline was in any way an official docu- 
ment. That the idea of a new triple alliance between Germany, Russia, 
and Japan existed at that time and gave rise to an extensive literature ex- 
pressing the various trends of thought in Germany as well as in Japan is a 
fact that cannot be questioned.?° 

It is therefore undeniable that for that period Karl Haushofer was 
basically right in defining Japan’s foreign policy as follows: 


Japan’s activities in the North-West [Russia’s Maritime Province] were inspired 
not by lust for conquest but by an ardent desire to expand her protectorate 
over uninhabited regions. This was in order to keep the big aggressive Anglo- 
Saxon capitalist powers from seizing them. Of course, these popular feelings and 
the national will, which permeate foreign policy as a consequence of the state’s 
democratization, will always have a seamy side also. “Ura Nippon” considers 
that it is for Japan’s best interests to be surrounded either by helpless buffer 
states dependent on her, or else by economically and politically weak neigh- 
bors lacking in sea power. However, the fair side of this national spirit — 
“Omotte Nippon” — looks in the direction of the Pacific. The national instinct 


® See Chicherin’s address at the session of the All-Union Soviet Executive Committee, June 
17, 1920 in Vestnik Narodnogo Komissariata Inestrannych Del (Herald of the People’s Com- 
missariat of Foreign Affairs), 1920, vol. 4-5. 

* This treaty and the supplementary memorandum were published in the German radical 
left-wing press after the German revolution. They were reprinted in Izvestiya, Nov. 22 and 23, 
1918. 

See for instance the rather interesting pamphlet, Americanus: “Mexico-Deutschland- 
Japan” (Dresden: “Globus” — Verlag, 1919). There were even advocates of a German-Russian- 
Japanese alliance among socialist circles; thus, it was urged by Max Kohan and Ludw. Quessel 
in the Sozialistische monatshefte. 
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rebels against being artificially drawn in the direction of least resistance. This 
tendency drives and lures the state’s policy to the islands in the South. 


Haushofer takes pains to gloss over Japan’s real attitude, attributing to 
her noble motives when in reality there was not a grain of “noblesse” in 
her policy. To be sure, the men who organized Japan’s intervention in 
Russia were eager to seize the Maritime Province. Nevertheless, Haushofer 
was basically right. While pursuing a policy of seizure in Russia’s Maritime 
Province, Japan’s politicians lacked the inner conviction that this course 
was correct. It was a logical consequence of the developing events that the 
Japanese expeditionary forces were driven into taking ever more repressive 
actions of “an unheard of bestiality, combining the most modern technical 
implements with downright Asiatic torture” (Lenin).!* At the same time, 
however, the men responsible for this policy became ever more ill at ease 
about its advisability. While the commanders of the Japanese forces 
were burning Bolshevists alive, Tokyo diplomats were systematically try- 
ing to find out whether the comrades of these victims of Japanese brutality 
might not come back to the political path of Nicholas II’s alliance with 
Japan. 

This question was openly broached by the Japanese at the conference 
at Dairen, which began on August 26, 1921. The Japanese urged upon the 
Far Eastern Republic (the Bolshevists used this alias at that conference) 
to commit itself to “strict neutrality in case of an armed conflict between 
Japan and a third power.” The Bolshevists rejected this proposal. This, 
however, did not prevent the Japanese from repeating it at the next con- 
ference at Ch’ang-ch’un (September 21-25, 1922), with the same negative 
results.*8 

An article by Karl Radek on the breakdown of the peace negotiations 
with Japan gives a highly instructive clue to the Bolshevists’ attitude at 
that time. He sums up the negotiations at the abortive conference at 
Ch’ang-ch’un and he also describes the situation in the Pacific. In his 
opinion, this situation was fraught with danger of conflict, and he tried to 
persuade the United States to make an agreement with the Soviet Union. 
Without the aid of Russia, he argued, even the combined American and 
British navies would be unable to strike a decisive blow at Japan because 
strategically Japan enjoyed a highly advantageous position for defense. 
At the same time, he urged the United States to give its most effective 


4K. Haushofer, Japan und Japaner (Berlin, 1923), 121. 
12 Tenin’s Works, 25:502. 
18 Novyy Vostok (The New East), 2(1925), 34. 
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support to the movement for national liberation in China. “The strength- 
ening of China,” he wrote, “is the best means by which America can 
put pressure upon Japan.”** 


3 


The facts mentioned above and many statements by leading Bolshevists 
prove without doubt that at that time their attitude was not motivated 
merely by the desire to set one “capitalist shark” against another. The Bol- 
shevists made frequent use of this term, and even Lenin was not loath to 
use it, though he weighed the essence of all problems much more thorough- 
ly than any of his followers did and was more daring in stating the results 
of his analyses. Yet a thorough study of Lenin’s works, as well as of the 
Soviet government’s policy, proves that the “sharks” were needed primarily 
for entertaining “the gallery.” To be sure, it was fully in line with Lenin’s 
big game to take advantage of conflicts between the United States and 
Japan in order to defend Russia’s Far Eastern territories. However, the 
possibility of making use of this “advantage” was predicated upon Lenin’s 
general appraisal of the United States’ foreign policy. 

Lenin regarded the United States as a power exploiting backward coun- 
tries, of course, but doing it by means of economic pressure without em- 
ploying methods of violence, or, at any rate, employing them on a limited 
scale only. In his opinion, the United States did not threaten the political 
independence of backward countries. The role played by the United States 
in the Russian Far East in 1918-22, when it resisted Japan’s expansionist 
aspirations,’> must, of course, have reinforced Lenin’s viewpoint concern- 
ing U. S. policy. Therefore, he strove to deal with the United States in 
other matters too, as well as those concerning the Far East. “America,” 
he taught his followers, ‘‘stands in inevitable contradiction to colonies,’® 
and if she tries to touch upon this more deeply, she will help us ten times 
more. 

The other problems about which Lenin was anxious to deal with the 
United States were economic. After having adopted the New Economic 
Policy (NEP), Soviet Russia in 1921-24 was in great need of foreign capital. 
Negotiations to bring in foreign capital for the reconstruction of Soviet 
Russia’s economy — whether in the form of loans or concessions — were 
being conducted in different directions. The Bolshevists were afraid most 

** Pravda, Sept. 27, 1922. 


* P. Milioukoff, La politique extérieure des Soviets (Paris, 1936), 229. 
* Lenin’s works, 25:506. 
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of all that foreign capital penetrating into Russia might affect the coun- 
try’s internal regime. That is why, from the Bolshevists’ point of view, the 
peculiarity of United States policy made it the best country to deal with. 
In the winter of 1922-23, negotiations aiming at an agreement were being 
conducted with great persistence. Feelings of sympathy with Russia — with- 
out regard to her regime — were prevalent in the USA. The United States 
had just then brought to an end a campaign of extensive relief for Russia’s 
starving population (through Herbert Hoover’s ARA). It was well within 
the bounds of possibility that Soviet Russia might be recognized officially. 
This might have paved the way for large-scale economic relations. With 
such a background, Radek’s article mentioned above was extremely signif- 
icant. It gives unquestionable evidence that at that time the Bolshevists 
were ready to conclude a comprehensive political agreement with the 
United States on Pacific matters. Had the United States been interested 
in such an agreement at the time, it could easily have been achieved. 

It must be borne in mind that this political attitude of the Bolshevists 
toward relations in the Pacific area was fully “in line” with the Comintern’s 
strategy during that period. The Comintern’s attention was then 
focused on problems of the revolution in Europe, primarily in 
Germany. The chances of this revolution would have been weak- 
ened — according to the Comintern’s view — if the United States took an 
active part in European matters and helped Germany and France to over- 
come their crises with the aid of credits. However, the United States did 
not wish to do this, leaving Europe “to its own fate.’’ Consequently, the 
United States did not prevent the development of conflicts which led to 
the European revolution. Instead, it turned to the Pacific and “‘tried to 
create its own colonial empire’ there. Yet even there the U.S. did not 
attract the strongest hatred. Two other countries — Great Britian and 
Japan — were the most hated, countries which were inclined to use politi- 
cal violence in the exploitation of backward nations.*7 

Fundamentally, this strategic conception ran counter to the idea of a 
uniformly developing process of world revolution. In the West, in the 
countries of the Atlantic seaboard, this revolution — according to the be- 
lief of the Comintern’s leaders — would result in the immediate establish- 
ment of a socialist or communist order. However, in the East, in the coun- 
tries of the Pacific, it would take the course of bourgeois-democratic re- 


% Chetvertyi Vsemirnyy Kongress Kommunisticheskogo Internatsionala (The Fourth World 
Congress of the Communist International), November 5—December 3, 1922. Selection of reports, 
etc. (Moscow, 1923), 411-17. 
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forms. In the terminology of the Russian Communist literature, the Com- 
intern was then preparing an October, 1917, in the West, and an October, 
1905, in the East. 

This general scheme determined the attitude toward movements among 
the Asiatic peoples. Of course, the Comintern fostered such movements 
by every possible means because they were battering-rams against West- 
European imperialism. However, the goals of realizable achievement in the 
field of social reforms were quite moderate. It is true, there are some re- 
marks of Lenin concerning the possibility that backward countries might 
by-pass the capitalist order. Yet these remarks were of a merely theoretical 
character. They had almost no bearing on the field of practical policy. 
Addressing the “peoples of the East” on June 4, 1920, Lenin emphasized 
that “for the time being actual communism can be crowned with success 
only in the West,’’!8 whereas in colonial and semicolonial countries the 
“bourgeois-democratic’” movements were to play the leading role.’® In 
these countries the Communists were to organize propaganda cells “which 
were to be educated in the realization of their own peculiar mission of 
struggling against bourgeois-democratic movements within their own na- 
tions.” In close connection with this was an attitude of suspicion and dis- 
trust toward all pan-nationalistic movements of the “‘peoples of the East.” 
The Second Congress of the Comintern urged the Communists “‘‘to fight 
against pan-Islamism, pan-Asiatic and similar movements which try to 
combine the fight for liberation from European and American imperialism 
with the strengthening of Turkish and Japanese imperialism and the 
strengthening of their large landowners, nobility, clergy, etc.’’?° 

In these ways attempts were made to set the limits of collaboration with 
the nationalistic movements in the East. These attempts were proof that 
the Communists feared being transformed from a force using these move- 
ments into one serving them. 


*Lenin said this in 1920 when he was interviewed by Katsuji Fuse, correspondent of the 
Japanese newspaper Nichi nichi. This interview is not reprinted in Lenin’s works, although 
his words are quoted by Fuse in the questions which he posed to Stalin in 1925 (see note 43). 
The interview is reprinted in Russian in the pamphlet, Lenin i Vostok (Lenin and the East) 
(2nd ed., Moscow: Nauchnaya Assotsiatsya Vostokovedeniya SSSR [The Scientific Society for 
Oriental Studies of the USSR] 1925), 61-64. 

* Lenin’s works, 25:289 ff. It is significant that Lenin used this term in the “preliminary” 
outline of the theses on the colonial problem. In accordance with the traditional line of Rus- 
sian Marxism, this term meant that there were objective limits which could be achieved by 
movements of this kind. In the Colonial Committee of the convention the term was changed 
into “movements of national liberation” —a term unrelated to any objective conditions or 
limitations. 

® Vtoroy Kongress Kommunisticheskogo Internatsionala (The Second Congress of the Com- 
munist International) (Petrograd, 1921), 601. 
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Against such a “‘prehistoric” background, the Soviet-Japanese treaty of 
January 20, 1925, becomes extremely significant. It went further than the 
Japanese wished at the Ch’ang-ch’un conference (September, 1922). It 
guaranteed not only Russia’s neutrality, in case of a Japanese conflict with 
some ‘third power,” but also the delivery of oil to the Japanese navy in 
such an event. Since Japan had no oil resources of her own, the prospect of 
her navy’s lack of fuel in time of conflict haunted the men directing 
Japan’s foreign policy. 

This treaty naturally caused great alarm in the United States, Great 
Britain, and France. The Daily telegraph wrote that the treaty changed 
fundamentally all the correlation of forces in the Far East (November 21, 
1925). Echo de Paris (organ of the French General Staff) regarded the treaty 
as a prologue to a larger alliance between Japan, China, Russia, and Ger- 
many. The American press attempted to guess whether Soviet Russia as- 
sumed obligations not to conclude any treaties of alliance with “third 
powers.” 

Regarding this later point the comments of the Soviet press were highly 

discouraging. At that time, the Far Eastern Division of the Soviet Com- 
missariat of Foreign Affairs (Narkomindel) was headed by B. Semenov. 
His articles in the Novyy Vostok (New East) and Mezhdunarodnaya zhizn 
(International life) may be regarded as semiofficial. He emphatically as- 
serted that there was no such commitment in the treaty. However, he added 
a qualification which nullified his assertion: 
As far as the conclusion of such treaties in the future is concerned, it goes with- 
out saying that they are out of the question if they are directed against Japan. 
The treaty of January 20 was concluded with the aim of giving both powers 
the possibility to develop their relations peacefully. Of course, neither the 
USSR nor Japan would make an agreement of the above-mentioned kind with 
any third power. The more so because the USSR has no intention whatever to 
conclude defensive or offensive agreements with any capitalist power.?! 

Besides the officially published treaty, there was a secret supplement.” 
This makes it still more evident that the treaty of January 20, 1925, con- 


= B. Semenov, “Yapono-Sovetskoye soglashenie” (The Japanese-Soviet agreement), Novyy 
Vostok, 7 (Moscow, 1925), 44. This article also mentions the comments of the foreign press 
concerning the treaty of January 20. Our quotations are taken from this article. 

*G. Besedovsky, Na putyach k Termidoru (On the path to Thermidor) (Paris, 1930), 2:6, 
13 refers to such a supplement. It is also mentioned repeatedly by K. Haushofer in Japans 
reichserneuerung (Leipzig, 1930), 20, etc. Milioukoff, op. cit., 235, asserts that a special secret 
protocol, signed at the same time as the agreement, on Jan. 20, 1925, confirmed “all accords 
and conventions based on the Portsmouth Treaty.” 
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stituted a revolutionary turning point in Soviet Russia’s foreign policy. 
Whereas in the autumn of 1922, the Soviet government had torn down 
the very foundations of the Far Eastern policy pursued by the government 
of Nicholas II, it was now making them the basis of its own policy. It is, 
therefore, the more important to understand the motives which prompted 
this new turn. 


5 


Japan is a late newcomer upon the capitalistic stage, and she has not 
fully eliminated precapitalistic conditions. In the early nineteen twenties 
she was a Curious mixture of ultramodern and extremely primitive social 
conditions. Some propertied families of Japan’s old regime joined the 
reform movement of the eighteen sixties. They took the lead in the de- 
velopment of business and industry. Making use of imported technical 
equipment, they created tremendous financial trusts organized in accord- 
ance with the precepts of ultramodern capitalism. The industry, the banks, 
and the foreign trade of Japan were largely under their control. Remnants 
of feudal and tribal relations in the country’s rural sections buttressed the 
power of these trusts. They had full sway over both of Japan’s “old” 
political parties, and they formed a close combination with the state ma- 
chinery. 

This symbiosis of the government agencies and of the political parties 
with the big business trusts was the cause of financial scandals which were 
perhaps more frequent in the history of Japan’s capitalism than in that of 
any other country. In the first years after World War I particularly, there 
were a great many such scandals. Japan was then in the grip of an extremely 
severe economic crisis. The misery and pauperization of the peasantry 
were accompanied by a slowdown in industry and trade. Unemployment 
reached a menacing level. The middle classes were ground down at an 
accelerating rate. All these circumstances were most favorable for the 
spread of primitive anticapitalistic feelings. We know quite well that such 
feelings were by no means characteristic of Japan alone. Yet, as a result 
of the peculiarities of Japan’s historic development and social structure, 
these feelings took a specifically Japanese form. 

The army and navy constituted the only force which was more or less 
independent both of the government and of big business. Basking in the 
glory of their victories in the wars of 1894-95 and 1904-05, they became 
the object of national worship. The numerous scandalous revelations of 
the post-World War I years had almost no relation to the men of the army 
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and navy. As a result, with general depression and crisis in the background, 
they became a force of tremendous social importance. And the enormous 
funds placed at their disposal by the state budget naturally enhanced their 
position. 

Until the war of 1914-18, the officers of the army and navy were re- 
cruited exclusively from among the samurai — the gentry. This rule was 
observed so strictly that it was not abandoned even in 1904—05, when there 
was a great shortage of officers because of heavy war casualties. In 1918, this 
restriction was abolished, and many young men from petty bourgeois 
families flocked into the military schools. According to statistical estimates, 
in 1920-27 thirty per cent of the military school students were the sons 
of such families.2? Later their number increased. To them the army be- 
came not only the last raft for saving themselves from misery and humili- 
ation, but also the ideological and political center for gathering the forces 
of national resurrection. 

These men were extremely susceptible to primitive anticapitalist ideas, 
on the one hand, and to exaggerated combative nationalism, on the other. 
In the early nineteen twenties many attempts were made to create an 
ideology combining these two elements. A certain Ikki Kita can be re- 
garded as the pioneer in this field. In 1918 he published a book, Plans for 
the reconstruction of Japan, which was directed against the domination 
of the financial trusts. Many authors followed in his steps. G. Amadzi (A. 
Yamaji?) tried to base the new ideology on a combination of monarchism 
and capitalism and Motoyuki Takabatake (who earlier translated Marx's 
Kapital into Japanese), on a combination of socialism and fascism. All of 
them were pan-Asiatics of a more or less aggressive kind. 

Japan’s pan-Asiatic propaganda is a peculiar and highly interesting 
development in the history of Far Eastern relations. It has been explored 
very little. I shall deal with this propaganda only as it relates immediately 
to my topic. 

All of Japan’s activities in this field were controlled by the Ministry of 
War, although ostensibly they were the work of special associations. Fore- 
most among them was the Black Dragon society, which was organized in 
1901 by pioneers of the pan-Asiatic movement. Traces of this society's 
work can be found in most surprising events. In 1904-05, agents of the 
Black Dragon tried to supply Russian revolutionists with funds for the 
organization of an armed insurrection in Russia. And again it was an 


*E. Yolk “Yaponskaya voenshchina v borbe za vlast” (Japanese militarists in their struggle 
for power), Tikhiy Okean (The Pacific Ocean), 2 (1936), 13. 
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agent of the Black Dragon, the Hindu Protap, who was the intermediary 
between Amanullah Khan of Afghanistan and Moscow. It is particularly 
important to point out here the close ties between the Black Dragon and 
the famous “Father of China’s revolution,” Sun Yat-sen. For many years 
he collaborated with the Black Dragon. In 1911, the Black Dragon organ- 
ized a special society, the Yurinki, to aid Sun Yat-sen and the revolution- 
ary movement in China. In the first years of World War I, Sun Yat-sen 
was in constant contact with Ikki Kita whose book we mentioned above. 
Ikki Kita played a prominent role in Japan’s intelligence service in China. 

It is hardly necessary to expatiate upon the fact that Sun Yat-sen’s ties 
with the Black Dragon by no means made him a mere obedient tool of 
that organization. Certainly he had his own definite conception of the 
struggle for China’s national resurrection. It is of great importance, there- 
fore, to stress the fact that his program admitted collaboration with a pan- 
Asiatic movement under Japanese control, and, especially, at the very time 
when Japan was pursuing a pronounced aggressive policy against China. 
Sun Yat-sen was in close contact with Ikki Kita at the time when Japan is- 
sued her notorious twenty-one demands to China. We will hardly run coun- 
ter to the truth in assuming that Ikki Kita’s anticapitalist theories were con- 
ceived under Sun Yat-sen’s influence. On the other hand, however, it can 
scarcely be gainsaid that Ikki Kita, the head of Japan’s intelligence service 
at Shanghai in 1915-17, had other reasons for keeping up relations with 
Sun Yat-sen than the mere study of the latter’s theoretical views.** 

Sun Yat-sen’s collaboration with the Black Dragon was the result of a 
definite political conception. The collaboration became possible because 
there was a certain affinity between his view concerning the aims and 
character of China’s revolution and those of the advocates of the Japanese 
pan-Asiatic program. Sun Yat-sen as well as the Black Dragon aimed at 
driving all Europeans and Americans out of Asia. In all biographies of 
Sun Yat-sen written for Europeans and Americans, this aim was usually 
disguised. To him, however, it was a guiding principle. 

Japanese sources stress quite correctly the close and friendly ties be- 
tween Sun Yat-sen and the founder and leader of the Japanese pan-Asiatic 
movement — Mitsuru Toyama—an irreconcilable Anglophobe. From 
these sources we learn that the personal friendship of Sun Yat-sen with 
Mitsuru Toyama began as far back as 1898, when Sun Yat-sen first visited 

“The main facts reported here are taken from the book by O. Tanin and E. Yohan, 


Voenno-fashistskoye dvizhenie v Yaponii (The military-fascist movement in Japan) (Moscow, 
1933); Am. ed., Militarism and fascism in Japan (New York, 1934), 45, 91, 99-102, 259. 
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Japan as a homeless political emigré and found refuge in Toyama’s home. 
It was during this first acquaintance that they drew up a common pro- 
gram. The Japanese biographer of Mitsuru Toyama, Seizo Kimaze, formu- 
lates this program in the following words, which he attributes to Sun 
Yat-sen: 

In Asien muss man vor allem die Positionen der Angelsachsen zerschlagen 
und Indien seine Selbststahigkeit zuruckgeben. Solange dass nicht geschiet, wird- 
der Boden Asiens immer schwanken. Dafur aber ist es notig, dass Japans Macht 
noch starker wird, um den Angelsachsen gegenubertreten zu kénnen. Ich hoffe, 
dass Japan so machtig wird, dass es die Ketten der Angelsachsen zerbrechen 
und die Befreiung der Asiens herbeifuhren kann. Die Asiatische Vélker mussen 
sich fest zusammenschliessen, um das Ziel eines Gross-Asiens zu erkampfen und 
eine neue und gemeinsame ostasiatiche Kultur zu schaffen.?5 

Sun Yat-sen remained true to these views all his life, carefully seeking out 
opportunities to realize them in practice. Most interesting is his attempt 
to apply them in 1914, at the moment when the First World War broke 
out. At that time he wrote a letter to Ki Inukai, in which he insisted that 
Germany be supported, in the interests of the pan-Asiatic movement. 
Inukai was the closest collaborator of M. Toyama and actively participated 
in supporting the revolutionary attempts in China which were undertaken 
under the banner of Sun Yat-sen at the beginning of the twentieth century. 
In 1914 Inukai was a member of the Diet and played the leading role in 
the Kokuminto Party. In his letter to Inukai, Sun Yat-sen argued that if 
Japan had to enter the war, she must fight not on the side of Great Britain 
but against her.” He promised, moreover, that “Young China” would lend 
active aid to Japan in such a case. He also wrote a similar letter to Count 
Okuma, the Japanese premier at the time, well known as a pro-German 
at the outbreak of the war.?* 

Sun Yat-sen was an enemy of the ‘““Anglo-Saxons” and an advocate of an 
agreement with Germany, and he was ready to acknowledge Japan’s lead- 
ing role in the pan-Asiatic movement. He pursued a policy in line with 
these views after the end of World War I as well. It is true that in 1920-21 
he made an attempt at collaboration with the Anglo-Saxons, advancing 
a plan for a large trust for building railroads in China. However, this plan 
did not materialize. In 1921—22, he made an alliance with Chang Tso-lin 


* Seizo Kimaze, Mitsura Toyama kampft fiir Grossasien (Miinchen-Wien: Zinnen-Verlag, 
1941), 160. S. Kimaze, who was apparently close to M. Toyama, quotes the words which he 
asserts were spoken by Sun Yat-sen in 1898, in a talk with M. Toyama. 

* Haushofer repeatedly refers to the history of this letter. Zeitschrift fiir geopolitik (1924), 
820; (1925), 86; (1928), 608, etc. 

* E. Zhukov, Istoriya Yaponii (History of Japan) (Moscow, 1939), 165. 
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for common armed action against Wu P’ei-fu, who had the support of the 
British and the Americans.”* At that time, Chang Tso-lin was an obedient 
tool of the Japanese and, at their behest, was engaging in a fierce fight 
against Soviet Russia. This by no means hindered Sun Yat-sen from close 
collaboration with him. At that time Sun Yat-sen hardly entertained any 
pro-Soviet sympathies, and neither did the circle of his Japanese friends. 
The change in Sun Yat-sen’s attitude towards Bolshevism occurred in 
the winter of 1922-23. After the failure of his fight against Wu P’ei-fu, he 
was compelled to flee from Canton. While he was living in Shanghai he 
“studied the experiment of the Russian October Revolution” and “met 
Soviet Agents.”’*® One of these Soviet agents, A. Khodorov, who was then 
the editor of a Russian newspaper in Shanghai, wrote in his article on 
Sun Yat-sen: “At that time Sun Yat-sen fully realized that instead of trying 
to make a commercial deal with world capital, he had to fight against it.’’*° 
It was at this time that he revised his strategic conception of the pan- 
Asiatic movement and became an advocate of close collaboration with 
Soviet Russia. In November 1922, representatives of the Japanese press 
interviewed him. The statements he made then are interesting not only 
because of their content and because they make it possible to establish the 
connection between his new conception and the old one, but they are 
especially interesting because, since he addressed himself to the Japanese, 
they also constituted a document that marked a highly important milestone 
in the Japanese pan-Asiatic movement. 
The essential parts of this interview follow: 
When Japan participated in the World War on the side of the Allies, she missed 
an opportunity which might have enabled her to create an Asia for Asiatics only. 
Such an Asia could have served to counter-balance the Whites, — the Anglo- 
Saxons in particular. At the start of the war I wrote to Inukai, the leader of 
the Japanese Popular Party, and insisted that Japan must support the Teutonic 
countries. In that way she could blunt the edge of Anglo-Saxon supremacy and 
safeguard world equilibrium. As a result of such a situation Japan might have 
become the actual leader of all the Asiatics. Yet, Japan did not heed my advice 
— which at any rate was the advice of a third of all China — and she missed the 
opportunity of becoming the leader of the East, an opportunity which was a real 


godsend. 
Had Japan realized what large policy meant and had she been bold enough 


* I. Maiski described Sun Yat-sen’s attitude at that time in his article, “Borba v Kitaye” 
(The struggle in China), Pravda, July 28, 1922. 

* M. Baranovski and S. Shvarsalon, Chto nuzhno znat o Kiataye (What should be known 
about China), (Moscow, 1928), 200. 

*® A. Khodorov, “Sun Yat-sen,” Mezhdunarodnaya zhizn (International life), no. 2 (Moscow, 
1925), 114. 
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to declare war on the Allies, Annam and Singapore would have been the first 
to rise in arms against France and England. There can be no doubt that India 
would have followed suit. This would have revived the national feelings of the 
Turks and Chinese, and they would have given support to Japan in her effort 
to unite Asia. 

Actually, however, Japan participated in the war on the side of the Allies. 
As a result of this, the realization of the pan-Asiatic idea has been postponed 
indefinitely. Because Japan proved unable to avail herself of her opportunities, 
China will have to take the lead in saving Asia for the Asiatics. 

Nevertheless, it is not too late for Japan to correct the situation her blindness 
brought about during the war years. If Japan actually wants Asia’s fate to be 
decided by Asiatics, she must settle her relations with Russia. The Russians 
are also Asiatics. The blood of Asiatics circulates in their veins. Together with 
Russia Japan must defend the common cause against Anglo-Saxon supremacy. 
If Japan would shake hands with Russia for the sake of defending the rights of 
Asiatics, this — and this alone — would provide hope of salvation. This alone 
would stave off the catastrophe into which Japan and the other countries of 
the East will be driven by the insatiable ambitions and greed of the Anglo- 
Saxons.*1 

This statement was made at the very time when the Comintern, through 
the Japanese Communist Katayama, proclaimed the slogan of a “‘united 
front of Japanese, Chinese and Korean Communists against Japanese 
imperialism’’*? and Pravda, in Radek’s articles, tried to take the position 
of favoring an agreement between Soviet Russia and the United States. It 
must be acknowledged that Sun Yat-sen proved to be a daring prophet. 
He apparently knew the line of thought of the Soviet agents at Shanghai. 
In the autumn of 1922, they made their first attempts to get in touch with 
Japan, and prepared for the first trip to Japan by Joffe, the Soviet envoy 
to China at that time. Only in the future will it be possible to learn all the 
details of what went on behind the scenes at the time. But a number of 
basic facts about those events are already known. 

In January 1923, a meeting took place in Shanghai between Sun Yat-sen 
and Joffe. As a result of long discussions, they made public a common 
declaration, signed by both. The main points of this declaration read as 
follows: 

Dr. Sun Yat-sen meint, das die kommunistische Ordnung oder Selbst die 
Soviet-System gegenwartig in China nicht eingefuhrt werden konnen, da hier 
fiir die erfolgreiche Durchfiihrung sowohl das Kommunismus als das Soviet- 
system die Bedingungen fehlen. 


* Haushofer, Japans reichserneuerung, 19-20. 
"IV Vsemirnyy Kongress Kommunisticheskogo Internatsionala (The 1Vth World Congress 
of the Communist International), (Moscow, 1923), 273. 
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Dieser Ueberzeugung wird von Herrn Joffe volkommen geteilt, der ferner 
der Meinung ist, das Chinas héchste und drungenste Aufgabe die Vollendung 
der nationalen Einheit und die Erringung der nationalen Unabhangigkeit ist. 
Er hat Dr. Sun Yat-sen versichert, das China in bezug auf diese Aufgabe die 
warmste Sympathie das Russischen Volkes geniesst und auf die Unterstutzung 
Russlands rechnen kann.** 


The words concerning support were not an empty sound. Joffe promised 
to apply all efforts to obtain for Sun Yat-sen large quantities of arms, which 
southern China needed, and suggested that Sun Yat-sen send one of his 
trusted representatives to Moscow for further talks. Sun Yat-sen chose one 
of his most devoted young followers — Chiang Kai-shek. On his return 
from Moscow, the latter became the head of the military academy which 
had been organized near Canton. Together with him came a military 
mission from Moscow, consisting of seventy officers under the leadership of 
“General Gallin” —a pseudonym concealing the identity of K. Bliicher, 
who was later shot by Stalin. 


6 


In the winter of 1922-23 Sun Yat-sen’s appeals had no immediate effect 
upon Japan’s policy. At that time, this policy was directed by those groups 
of her ruling classes which, on the one hand, regarded Bolshevism with 
horror and, on the other, were closely tied to the United States and Great 
Britain by economic relations. Indeed it would have been impossible for 
them to turn to a policy of far-reaching collaboration with Soviet Russia; 
they were most conservative in both the economic and social fields. 

Yet, Sun Yat-sen by no means proved to be a man “crying in the wilder- 
ness.”” In the literature in question there are indications which provide a 
glimpse, even to those who have no command of the Japanese language, 
into the growth of pro-Soviet tendencies within the pan-Asiatic movement. 
It was the young generation above all, and principally the military youth, 
which fell prey to such tendencies and combined them with a primitive 
kind of anticapitalism. They became the nucleus of the ‘‘storm troops” of 
pan-Asiatic Fascism. 

Sun Yat-sen’s conception of foreign policy also made headway, if slowly, 
among the influential circles of the old politicians. In earlier years Hochi, 
the newspaper of the moderately liberal party of Japan’s businessmen, had 
also advocated a policy of agreement with Russia. Now, it became the 
mouthpiece of groups which aimed at a radical change in foreign policy. 


* Manabendra Nat Roy, Revolution und Konterrevolution in China (Berlin: Soziologische 
Verlagsanstalt, 1930). 288. 
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The logic of the struggle led to a linking of the program for a new orienta- 
tion in Japan’s foreign policy with a program of liberal reform in the field 
of domestic policy. Vicount S. Goto, the Mayor of Tokyo and one of the 
staunchest advocates of a rapprochement with Russia, became the stand- 
ard-bearer of the movement for universal suffrage. 

The earthquake of September 1923, which destroyed 7 per cent of 
Japan’s national wealth within a few hours, brought victory nearer for 
those who advocated reforms. They gained an overwhelming majority in 
the election of May 1924. The government of the old reactionary Kiyoura 
was overthrown. A new liberal government was formed by Komei Kato; 
and several of its members were adherents of the policy advocated by Sun 
Yat-sen. 

The results of this new orientation soon became evident in China as 
well. In the spring of 1924, the commanding positions in China were in 
the hands of pro-Anglo-Saxon groups. Ts’ao K’un was president and Mar- 
shal Wu P’ei-fu commander in chief of the armed forces. Both followed 
in the wake of British-American policy. The “All—Chinese’’ government 
was organized along the same lines. On March 10, 1924, this government 
asked Japan to annul the twenty-one demands, to return Port Arthur and 
Dairen to China, etc. This meant the opening of a determined offensive 
against Japan’s position in China. On March 30, the United States, follow- 
ing a line of support to China, annulled the Lansing-Ishii agreement of 
1917, which recognized that Japan had “‘special interests” in China. 

At this time the Peking government refused to validate an agreement 
with Russia, negotiations for which had been carried on since 1922, and 
which had already been signed by the Chinese. The basic features of this 
agreement were Russia’s relinquishment of extraterritoriality and other 
privileges and the organization of the Chinese Eastern Railway as a joint 
enterprise. This act of the Peking government gave rise to a strong protest 
movement. Apparently, there was another factor which played a decisive 
role in this case. K. Haushofer kept a close eye on the developments in the 
Far East, and he received very good information from Japanese as well as 
from Russian sources. He wrote that the breakdown of the Sino-Russian 
negotiations was the result of pressure from the United States and France, 
and that the negotiations were renewed because of a secret Japanese de- 
mand.** It has been proved repeatedly that Haushofer’s information con- 
cerning developments behind the political scene was reliable. If his above 
assertion is true, it meant that Japan had decided to play ball with Russia 


% Zeitschrift fiir geopolitik (July 1924), 450. 
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even before the new Kato government took office on June 11, 1924. The 
Sino-Russian negotiations were renewed in greatest secrecy about May 20. 
Karakhan met with Wellington Koo at night only and in neutral places. 

The press reported the signing of the Russo-Chinese treaty on May 
31, 1924. This created a sensation even among well-informed people. Yet, 
it was only a prelude to far more surprising sensations. It should be men- 
tioned that it was at this time that Karakhan’s frequent meetings with 
Yoshizawa, the Japanese ambassador to Peking, began. Later, the same 
Yoshizawa and Karakhan signed the treaty of January 20, 1925. 

We do not know the details of these negotiations. However, the general 
course of events proves that before the treaty was signed, a highly com- 
plicated game was being played, and not merely a diplomatic one. All those 
in whose veins, to quote Sun Yat-sen, “Asiatic blood circulated’’ were en- 
gaged in testing out in practice the advantages that might be derived by 
their collaboration. 

On September 7, 1924, at Mukden — where at that time the pro-Jap- 
anese line of policy was in full sway — Marshal Chang Tso-lin declared 
war on the Peking government, where the Anglo-Saxon orientation pre- 
vailed. Moreover, on September 20, Chang, who had been blocking the 
railway part of the Sino-Russian treaty, hastily signed an agreement with 
the Soviet government by which the railroad came under joint Soviet- 
Manchurian administration as early as October 3. In this agreement 
Japan played the role of intermediary. 

Meanwhile the armies of the Peking government under Wu P’ei-fu were 
being deployed on Manchuria’s borders. ‘They were superior to the forces 
of Chang Tso-lin both in numbers and equipment, and their victory 
seemed assured. The left flank was under command of the “Christian 
General” Feng Yii-hsiang, who, even among the callous Chinese warlords, 
has won the sobriquet “father of betrayal.” Before the campaign he took 
money from the Anglo-Saxons and invited into his army American mis- 
sionaries who distributed the Bible among his soldiers and preached to 
them about the Sermon on the Mount. He was regarded as a reliable sup- 
porter of the Peking government. Yet, he had recruited his army on the 
borders of Inner Mongolia, and the territory under his sway was separated 
from Soviet Russia not only by the Chinese Wall but also by the Gobi 
Desert. The construction of a highway from Soviet Russia was not yet com- 
pleted. It is an axiom of ancient Chinese wisdom that there is no wall that 
a gold-laden ass cannot climb over. It can make its way across a desert 
much more easily! 
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At the very moment when Wu’s armies took up positions to start the 
offensive, the “Christian General” exposed Wu’s flank and led his troops 
in a forced march against Peking, which he occupied on October 23. All 
the members of the government who had not fled were arrested, and 
President Ts’ao K’un resigned. On November 3, the annihilation of Wu's 
forces was completed, and he had a narrow escape to a British gunboat. 

In two months the Anglo-Saxon China which Great Britain and the 
United States had been painstakingly building up for three years — though 
not without mutual rivalry — crashed like a house of cards. A new govern- 
ment was formed in Peking under the control of Chang Tso-lin. After hav- 
ing looted the Chinese quarters of Peking, the “Christian General”’ re- 
treated tc Kalgan. There he regrouped his forces, which thenceforth 
adopted the name of “The People’s Army.” The construction of a Soviet 
highway to Kalgan was pushed to completion. No longer did American 
missionaries accompany Feng Yii-hsiang’s army, and the preaching of the 
Sermon on the Mount was discontinued. K. Haushofer was right in assert- 
ing that: ‘““Now Wu Pei-fu. .. would have to realize the ineffectiveness of 
American support, just as Korea had experienced at an earlier date. Woe 
i. 

When the Chinese police searched the Soviet Embassy in Peking, on 
April 6, 1927, documentary evidence was found showing that the “Chris- 
tian General” had received eleven million gold rubles.** The “ass” which 
climbed over the Chinese Great Wall had carried a pretty good load! 


7 


Immediately after these events in northern China became known, in 
November 1924, Sun Yat-sen set out on a long journey from Canton to 
Peking, for a conference on the organization of an All-Chinese govern- 
ment. He did not choose the shortest route but traveled via Japan, where 
he stayed at Kobe and Nagasaki. Haushofer called it a “wise journey.” 

In 1941, one of Sun Yat-sen’s closest collaborators, Wang Ching-wei, 
published a volume of Sun Yat-sen’s political speeches. Wang Ching-wei 
betrayed Chiang Kai-shek and went over to the Japanese. He made use of 
Sun Yat-sen’s words in his effort to justify his betrayal. This volume con- 
tains Sun Yat-sen’s addresses at the banquets which Japanese ‘‘men of 
public life” gave in his honor in November 1924. These addresses could 
easily bring confusion into the minds of Chinese readers when they were 


* Zeitschrift fiir geopolitik (Nov. 1924), 733. 
* Milioukoff, op. cit., 272. 
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published, after a war waged for six years against their Asiatic “blood 
brothers,’®? They leave no doubt that the guiding strategic aim of Sun 
Yat-sen’s policy was just the same as that which the grand-master of geo- 
politics, General K. Haushofer, at that very time formulated so concisely 
and graphically.** 

There is only one group in East Asia which could make effective the Eastern 
end of a Eurasian continental policy, with a sea-power [Japan!] covering its 
flank. This group could be formed through the collaboration of Sun Yat-sen 
with Chang Tso-lin and Kato, on the one hand, and with Karakhan, on the 
other. 

The conferences at Tientsin and Peking proved that the time was not 
yet ripe for the achievement of this maximum program for the ‘‘Eastern 
end of a Eurasian continental policy.” (Haushofer’s comprehensive con- 
ception envisaged a Western end also, with another power “covering its 
flank.” He was a fervent propagandist for a large continental bloc of 
Germany-Soviet Russia-Japan.) This time the interests of domestic policy 
again came into collision with those of foreign policy, with the result that 
the brilliant victory on the diplomatic battlefield was almost frustrated. 
In order to be fully successful in its foreign-political action, a bloc must 
consist of countries with a similar social-economic structure. However, the 
Russo-Japanese treaty was signed with a secret supplement, the content of 
which we do not yet know. 


8 


From Moscow's point of view, all these events had another causal rela- 
tion as well. After the hopes for a proletarian revolution in Germany had 
been dashed to the ground, the Communists felt ill at ease. It was in the 
year 1924 that Moscow had to give up its old line of grand strategy in 
foreign policy. As we have seen above, in 1921-23 this strategy divided 
the world into two separate spheres — the West and the East, Europe and 
the Pacific regions. Not only different tactics but also different strategic 
aims were prescribed for each of these spheres. The assumption which 
made this differentiation possible was the “abandonment of Europe” by 
the United States. By the same token, the United States made it possible 
to keep the ‘‘frontal attack” against the European bulwarks of capitalism 

* Sun Yat-sen, China and Japan; natural friends — unnatural enemies. A Guide for China’s 
foreign policy. With a foreword by President Wang Ching-wei (Shanghai, 1941). We call par- 
ticular attention to Sun Yat-sen’s address on “Pan-Asiaticism,” delivered on November 28, 


1924, at Kobe. 
* Zeitschrift fiir geopolitik (Dec. 1924), 820. 
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within the framework of a European revolution. To be sure, the horizontal 
lines dividing the classes existed everywhere, and everywhere, of course, 
they were intersected by vertical lines dividing the countries into exploit- 
ing and exploited ones. However, Moscow’s strategy still lacked monism. 
The conception of the Enemy No. 1 had not been thought out to its 
final logical conclusions. Therefore, a common strategic goal for the 
whole world had not yet been set. 

In this regard 1924 brought a change of situation. ‘‘America again has 
turned its face toward Europe,” proclaimed Zinoviev at the fifth plenary 
session of the Comintern’s Executive Committee. He predicated his whole 
analysis of the international situation upon this event of “world-wide sig- 
nificance.’’*® The United States came into focus as a subject of general 
attention. 

The “best brains” of the Soviet Union’s Communist Party and the 
Comintern began to study current developments. Following his usual 
habit, Stalin posed the question “concretely.” ‘““Wherein has the stabiliza- 
tion of capitalism become manifest concretely?” he asked, and he immedi- 
ately replied: “First, in the fact that America, England and France have 
managed to reach a temporary agreement as to the ways of looting Ger- 
many and the possible extent of such looting.’’*° 

In the preceding period of the struggle for world revolution on the 
“Western end” it was Germany upon which attention was focused. Amer- 
ica’s noninterference in the German developments made it a neutral in 
the fight for a proletarian revolution in the “Western end.” This made 
it possible to weigh America’s role in the world at large primarily by 
estimating its role on the “Eastern end.” There a bourgeois-democratic 
revolution was being envisaged, and, according to the conception of those 
years, the penetration of foreign capital into a revolutionary country of 
this type was regarded not only as possible but even as desirable. After the 
United States had joined the countries which thwarted the proletarian 
revolution in the West, it became necessary to apply to its general policies 
the criterion of proletarian revolution. At the same time, it was recognized 
that the United States was becoming “‘the centre of financial exploitation 
of the whole world” (Stalin at the XIVth Congress of the Communist 
Party). Therefore, the Communist political line of 1924-25 rapidly evolved 
to that advocated by Manuilski in December 1926. He characterized 


*® Rasshirennyi plenum Ispolkoma Kommunisticheskogo Internatsionala, 25 Marta-6 A prelia, 
1925 goda (The expanded plenum of the Executive Committee of the Communist Internation- 
al, March 25-April 6, 1925). Records of Sessions (Leningrad: State Publishing Office, 1925), 40. 
J. Stalin, Problemy Leninizma (Problems of Leninism) (3rd ed., Moscow, 1926), 213. 
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United States imperialism as “the most formidable, most cunning and 
most powerful” enemy.*! Monism in the strategic goal for the whole world 
was achieved by turning the United States, which was active in both hemi- 
spheres, into the “Public Enemy Number One.” 

At the same time, efforts were being made to whitewash Japan. Eco- 
nomically, even earlier, she had been regarded not as an independent force 
but rather as an appendage to other, economically more powerful, coun- 
tries. Now attempts were being made to vindicate her line of policy too. 
We have mentioned above that the movements of 1923-24 in Japan were 
a mixture of political reform and primitive, vulgar, anticapitalism. This 
mixture came to flower when watered with demagogic pan-Asiaticism. 
Now, this movement was being proclaimed as “reminiscent in some way 
of the 1905 period in Russia,” i.e., of the era of bourgeois-democratic 
revolution: “A bourgeois revolution is knocking at Japan’s door,’’ declared 
Zinoviev in his report of March 25, 1925. “In our time such a revolution 
must accelerate the movement for liberation in the East and, by the same 
token, bring the proletarian revolution nearer.’’*? 

Although Japan’s imperialistic policy had beaten all records for brutal- 
ity and rapaciousness in the exploitation of subjugated peoples, now, how- 
ever, in the minds of Communist writers, it was becoming a positive factor 
in the development of revolution in the East, and, consequently, an 
element furthering the growth of “proletarian revolution.” At the same 
time, the United States, which until then had been regarded as almost 
neutral in the development of the “proletarian revolution” in western 
Europe and as a positive factor assisting the bourgeois-democratic revolu- 
tion in the East, had become the “Public Enemy Number One.” 

Under such circumstances, the policy which Radek advocated in Sep- 
tember 1922 for the Pacific region — viz., an agreement with China and 
the United States (and eventually also with Great Britain) — could no 
longer be pursued. The new appraisal of the international situation led 
unavoidably in the opposite direction, to an agreement with China and 
Japan against the United States and all those who joined with it. The 
alliance of “Sun Yat-sen with Chang Tso-lin and Kato, on the one hand, 
and with Karakhan, on the other,’ which Haushofer so emphatically ad- 


“Puti mirovoy revolutsii; protokoly VII plenuma Ispolkoma Kominterna (The paths of 
world revolution: Records of the VIIth plenum of the Executive Committee of the Comin- 
tern) (Moscow, 1927), 1:430. 

“ Rasshirennyi plenum Ispolkoma Kommunisticheskogo Internatsionala, 25 Marta—-6 Aprelia, 
1925 goda (The expanded plenum of the Executive Committee of the Communist Interna- 
tional, March 25-April 6, 1925) (Leningrad: State Publishing Office, 1925), p. 44. 
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vocated for the “Eastern end of the Eurasian continental policy,” was now 
practically applied by Soviet diplomats on the shores of the Pacific. Fur- 
thermore, a “theoretical” basis for this alliance was given in the new 
line of the Communist Party and of the Comintern as formulated by 
Zinoviev and Stalin. This projected alliance became the pivot of Moscow's 
world policy in the East. 


9 


At that time, Stalin was only starting his career as the actual head of 
Moscow’s foreign policy. This makes it the more significant that he thought 
it proper to state his views on Far Eastern policy in weighty and significant 
words. We refer to the interview he granted to the correspondent of the 
Nichi nicht, K. Fuse, in early July 1925.48 Only when put in juxtaposition 
with all the facts mentioned above does the actual meaning of this inter- 
view become clear. Stalin told his interviewer that the Japanese were ‘“‘the 
most advanced of the peoples of the East” and that they “were interested 
in the success of movements for the liberation of subjugated peoples.” 
And then he declared: “An alliance of the Japanese people with the 
peoples of the Soviet Union would be a decisive step on the way to the 
liberation of the East. Such an alliance would mean the beginning of the 
end for world capitalism. This alliance would be invincible.” 

Never had any responsible representative of the Soviet government de- 
fined the aims of a Soviet-Japanese alliance so openly. Formally, Stalin was 
only the secretary general of the Communist Party at that time. He was, 
therefore, in a position to speak more freely than did the official repre- 
sentatives of the Soviet government, and certainly more freely than he him- 
self does today. 

Yet, Stalin did not confine himself to this general pronouncement. He 
went further. And this makes it possible to understand his program more 


* Although he was not a Communist, Katsuji Fuse urged, in 1920-25, rapprochement with 
the USSR and its utilization in the interests of the pan-Asiatic movement. Later, while he 
remained a pan-Asiatic, he became a confirmed enemy of the USSR. See K. Radek, “Iskrenn- 
yaya beseda s gospodinom Fuse” (A sincere talk with Mr. Fuse), in the newspaper Izvestiya, 
March 30, 1934. Recalling his meeting with Stalin in 1925, Fuse wrote later that Stalin de- 
scribed himself as a faithful pupil of Lenin. In 1940 Fuse defined Stalin’s foreign policy as a 
whole as a “provocative policy.” See K. Fuse, “Soviet policy in the East and West,” Contem- 
porary Japan (Dec. 1940), 1546. The Russian text of Fuse’s interview with Stalin was first 
published in Pravda, Moscow, July 4, 1925; it was recently reprinted in J. Stalin, Sobraniye 
sochinenyi (Collected works) (Moscow, 1948), 7:227-31. Nichi nichi, whose correspondent was 
granted this interview with Stalin, was one of Japan’s leading newspapers. Its circulation 
reached about two million. Bolshaya Sovetskaya entsiklopediya (The large Soviet encyclopedia), 
65:673 describes its political policy as follows: “It is the herald of the Osaka bourgeoisie which 
tolerates no extreme liberalism either in the domestic or in the foreign political field.” 
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clearly. He defined his attitude not only toward Japan and the Japanese 
people but toward the pan-Asiatic movement as well. I have already men- 
tioned above that in 1920 the Second Congress of the Comintern, on 
Lenin’s motion, defined the pan-Asiatic movement as one trying to com- 
bine “the struggle for liberation against European and American imperial- 
ism with the strengthening of the power of. . . Japanese imperialism.”” And 
the Congress resolved that it was the duty of all Communists to fight 
against this movement. During the debates at the Congress, which may be 
regarded as comments on the resolution, its anti-Japanese tendency was 
stressed even more. The speech of the Chinese delegate was extremely 
interesting. For the first time, a Chinese Communist was in attendance at a 
Comintern Congress. This speech constituted a sharp attack against “Ja- 
pan’s greedy imperialism rampant in Asia.”’ It was a spontaneous echo of 
the mood and feeling of the mass of China’s population. 

In 1925, the pan-Asiatic movement had by no means divested itself of 
the trends which were stressed in the Comintern’s resolution of 1920. It 
had conquered many new positions; it had made headway in India, Indo- 
nesia, etc. Everywhere it was serving to “strengthen the power of.. . Jap- 
anese imperialism,” which, in Lenin’s words, was distinguished by an 
“unheard-of bestiality combining the most modern technical implements 
with downright Asiatic torture.” There were some new tendencies in this 
movement now, one of which was the ever more pronounced advocacy 
of an alliance with German militarism.‘ These new tendencies had, how- 
ever, in no way changed the fundamentals of the movement. Quite the 
contrary! Nevertheless, Stalin openly proclaimed that the pan-Asiatic 
movement had something in common with Russian Bolshevism and with 
the Comintern. Of course, he made many reservations in his interview in 
order to avoid charges of violating resolutions of the Comintern. He is 
too cautious to fall into such petty traps. However, the edge of his re- 
marks was turned in a direction opposite to that of the Comintern’s resolu- 
tion. Although the Comintern acknowledged that it had some aims in 


“In this respect, the position of Taraknath Das was very interesting. He was one of the 
prominent representatives of the national movement in India. At the time with which we are 
dealing, he led a systematic campaign in the press for the creation of a pan-Asiatic bloc under 
Japan’s leadership and in close alliance with Germany. For instance, in an article “For Japan,” 
which he published in The people —the mouthpiece of the Swarai Party at Lahore —he 
wrote: “Japan alone could achieve the deliverance of Asia,” “Japan is Asia’s sole hope,” 
“Japan must pay ever greater attention to Germany’s policy and strive for friendship with 
Germany” (my quotations are taken from a reprint of this article in the Zeitschrift fiir geo- 
polittk [Nov. 1925], 873). Taraknath Das had been a contributor to the Zeitschrift fiir geo- 
politik. 
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common with the pan-Asiatic movement, its resolutions stressed the neces- 
sity of struggling against this movement. Stalin, on the contrary, having 
made a number of reservations of a critical nature, advanced the possibility 
of collaboration with the pan-Asiatic movement despite some of its defects. 
And it is the very essence of combative pan-Asiaticism that, in Stalin’s 
opinion, made collaboration with it a possibility, namely, its assumption 
of war as a means of liberating Asia from “Western imperialists.” 

“Inasmuch as the slogan ‘Asia for the Asiatics,’’”’ he said, “means a call 
to a revolutionary war against imperialism — and to this extent only — 
there undoubtedly exists a common cause” (i.e., between Communists and 
pan-Asiatics). In other words, Stalin admitted an alliance with Japan for 
‘‘a revolutionary war against Western imperialists” and, at the same time, 
left the way open for the Comintern to criticize pan-Asiaticism. 

The interview also reveals the sort of criticism he had in mind. In the 
course of the interview, Mr. Fuse asserted that ‘“‘Japan’s state and social 
order drove the Japanese people upon the road of imperialism.” To this 
Stalin replied: 

You ask how could the antagonism between the interests of the Japanese people, 
on the one hand, and Japan’s state and social order, on the other, be overcome? 


There is only one way out — to thange Japan’s state and social order in ac- 
cordance with the ‘likeness and image’ of the fundamental interests of the 


Japanese people. 

This answer is so vague and so ambiguous, it differs so much from 
Stalin’s usual exactness of expression, that the reader can scarcely grasp its 
actual meaning. Lenin had based his program on the assumption that 
there were different classes in every society and that the antagonism of their 
interests was the driving force in a nation’s history. What changes in the 
state and social order of a nation could Stalin, one of Lenin’s pupils, have 
considered to be in accord with the “likeness and image” (a term from 
Genesis) of the “fundamental interests” of the whole Japanese people? To 
be more exact, what did or could Stalin actually have had in mind when 
he used these words in relation to Japan in 1925? 

We shall be able to answer this question only if we leave Marx and 
Lenin and turn to the slogans of the Japanese pan-Asiatics at that time. 
As we have seen above, they tried to combine their pan-Asiatic ideals with 
efforts toward a new social order. All of them had in common an aversion 
for the “capitalistic,” “‘plutocratic,” “imperialistic” political and social 
order of Western Europe and America. Even greater was their hostility 
toward the socialist ideals of the Western world. European culture itself 
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was repugnant to them and aroused their deep antipathy. They aimed at 
eliminating the domination and hegemony of the “‘white race” not only in 
the economic field but also in that of ideas. The desperate tirades of the 
pan-Asiatics on the subject of the “white danger” were directed against 
the economic and political order and against the whole culture of the 
European-American world. That is why such catchwords as “the funda- 
mental interests of the Japanese people” appealed so strongly to all the 
pan-Asiatic groups and factions and why they took pains to search in their 
country’s historic past for prescriptions which could be applied in experi- 
menting on present-day social problems. It is by no means an accident that 
the pan-Asiatic movement in Japan was dubbed “Nipponism” at that 
time. 

Japan’s history was actually rich in instructive precedents of all kinds. 
There had been an attempt to establish a state economy, the so-called 
Taikwa or Taika reforms which were started in 645 a.v. K. Haushofer 
characterized these reforms as an experiment of a “state- socialistic civil- 
service order.’’ Yet, only men who lack understanding of the term social- 
ism can apply it to that experiment. Modern socialism is not only closely 
connected with a definite level of development of the productive forces; 
it is also an offspring of the complex tradition of humanitarian culture, of 
the struggle to free man from the despotic rule of primitive clan relations. 
There was not a grain of socialism in the Taika reforms. They con- 
stituted an episode in the history of the formation of a centralized 
state. Through the emperor, the state expropriated all the estates of the 
numerous clans and redistributed them in accordance with certain aims. 
Japan’s pan-Asiatics believed these reforms to have been the Japanese na- 
tional form of “expropriation of the expropriators.”” They persistently mis- 
took socialism for ‘“‘supremacy of the state.”’*® They tried to solve social 
problems by constantly strengthening the emperor’s limitless power and by 
granting him the authority of compulsory expropriation of private prop- 
erty. They were guided by ideas and perspectives that had nothing in com- 
mon with those of socialism, which is the adequate form of man’s fullest 
liberation. To many of them the mood and feeling of a seventh-century 
“worshiper of the state’ were much more familiar than the mood and 
feeling of a European or American Socialist at the beginning of the twen- 
tieth century. Their ‘‘state Socialism” was nothing but a means of prepar- 

“ The following thesis of Takabatake is highly significant: “An advocate of state supremacy 


must also be a Socialist, and a believer in Socialism is inevitably an advocate of state supre- 
macy” (Tanin and Yohan, op. cit., 72). 
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ing the country for total war. This term was not yet known in those years. 
However, the development itself was already in full swing, and not in 
Japan alone. 

O. Tanin and E. Yohan (Ioan) quoted above, were prominent Soviet 
experts in the field of Japanese military-fascist organizations.*® They con- 
clude their analysis of the most important of these organizations — the 
Yusonsha, headed by the previously mentioned Ikki Kita—as follows: 


The program of the “Yusonsha” differs from the pre-war pan-Asiatic theories 
in that it makes the success of external aggression dependent upon the elimina- 
tion of the rift within the Japanese nation and upon the rallying of the whole 
Japanese people around their emperor. To that end, the organization of the 
state itself must be “perfected.” Accordingly, the society “Yusonsha” urged 
the “creation of a revolutionary Japan” instead of the present “narrow and 
self-contained” Japan. “Wide space” must be given “to Japan’s national spirit 
and a huge revolutionary empire must be created in which the Emperor and 
the people would rule together” and which “would turn the whole of East 
Asiz. into a paradise.”’*7 


The Yusonsha gave the most vivid expression to feelings prevalent 
among the overwhelming majority of the military youth. An attentive 
reader cannot fail to realize that all the above aims of this Japanese 
military-fascist organization can be brought into full accord with the 
views which Stalin expressed in his interview. There is nothing in that 
interview that the authors of the Yusonsha program could not accept. 

This was not an accident, of course. Stalin was fully acquainted with 
the situation. There can be no doubt that he addressed himself to those 
very elements in Japan, both when he was speaking of ‘‘a revolutionary 
war against imperialists” and when, in the very interests of this war, he 
suggested the reorganization of Japan “in the image of the fundamental 
interests of the Japanese people.” He regarded these groups of pan-Asiatics 
as most desirable partners in the big game he contemplated in the Far 
East, which Haushofer had defined with mathematical exactness as “the 
Eastern end of a Eurasian continental policy.” His interview was nothing 

“Since I have quoted Tanin and Yohan, so often, it might be pertinent to make a few 
remarks concerning their fate. Both these authors wrote much in 1932-34, specializing in the 
history of military-fascist groupings, their programs, and connections. In their work they 
assiduously collected materials on the statist tendencies of these groups, showing a degree of 
objectivity rather unusual under Soviet conditions. During the big “purge” of 1936-38, they 
both disappeared, as did many other students of Japan and China. The experts on Japan who 
replaced them hewed close to Stalin’s current political line and have been inclined to avoid 


mention of the statist moods of Japanese fascism. 
“Tanin and Yohan, op. cit., 74-75. 
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but an open offer to supplement the treaty of 1925 between Soviet Russia 
and Japan with a political deal between the Comintern and the pan- 
Asiatic movement described above. He looked far ahead. For the time 
being, the treaty of 1925 was sufficient. For the future, however, Stalin 
wanted a more reliable and a stronger ally than the Japanese business- 
bourgeoisie. He belived Pan-Asiaticism to be a more dependable force. 

Several details prove that Stalin set great store by such a deal and that he 
was ready to make political concessions in order to bring the whole of Japan 
to his side — the above-mentioned groups of pan-Asiatics in particular. We 
know that in 1925 the Anglo-Saxons had hoped the fear of Bolshevism 
would prevent Japan’s ruling classes from making an agreement with 
Soviet Russia, because this might have resulted in the penetration of 
Bolshevism into Japan proper. Such fears, certainly, had played a big role 
in previous years, and not in Japan alone. Many countries made the dis- 
continuation of Communist propaganda a condition in their negotiations 
with the Bolshevists. However, all such attempts, at any rate those made 
by democratic countries, always met with failure. Moscow never agreed 
to commit itself to stopping Communist agitation, under the pretext that 
there was no formal connection between the Comintern and the Soviet 
government. Toward Japan, however, Moscow acted differently. 

In 1924-25, effective measures were taken there to stop Communist 
propaganda. Professor Erich Obst, one of the prominent German geo- 
politicians and a coeditor of the Zettschrift fiir geopolittk, went to Russia 
late in 1924. He visited several towns and interviewed many leading Com- 
munists. As a geopolitician he was mostly interested in problems of foreign 
policy. The concise summary of his observations is one of the most reveal- 
ing documents of that time. According to his summary, Soviet Russia was 
“extremely restrained in her attitude toward the Japanese proletariat’ 
and gave active support to a “Sino-Japanese rapprochement.” In addition 
she had “recalled most of her special emissaries from Korea.’’*® At that 
very time, in the spring of 1924, the Central Committee of the Japanese 
Communist Party formally resolved to dissolve the party. This makes it 
completely evident that the elimination of Communist propaganda had 
been carried out in accordance with a preconceived plan. The official 
Communist literature held Yamakawa, the party leader at that time, 
responsible for this decision. It also asserted that the dissolution of the 
party was carried out ‘“‘without the consent of a party convention or con- 
ference, without a hearing of the active party members, without the 


““Sowietrussische Aussenpolitik,” Zeitschrift fiir geopolitik, Jan. 1925. 
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Comintern’s knowledge and against the will of the party’s rank and file.’ 
However, the coincidence of the dissolution of the Japanese Communist 
Party with the general about-face in the Soviet policy toward Japan is 
ground enough for accepting these assertions with more than a grain of 
salt. It is possible that the men on the spot went somewhat farther than 
the men of the Communist command wanted. It can, however, not be 
questioned that they went precisely in the direction the top-ranking 
Communist leaders wanted them to go. 

The treaty of January 20, 1925, and Stalin’s interview of July 4, of the 
same year provide two basic documents marking a highly important mile- 
stone in Soviet foreign policy in the Far East. This milestone can be most 
exactly characterized as the first attempt at dovetailing Soviet foreign 
policy with the pan-Asiatic movement. 

Later developments by no means followed a straight line. In his address 
at the All Union Executive Committee session on December 29, 1933, 
Maxim Litvinov declared: 

From the conclusion of the Peking agreement until late 1931, perfect good- 
neighbor relations existed between us and Japan. There were no conflicts, no 


serious misunderstandings. If such misunderstandings occurred, they were 
ironed out by peaceful diplomatic means.5° 


This assertion was correct only from a purely formal viewpoint. Act- 
ually, in the period of 1925-31 Russo-Japanese relations were marked by 
an intense struggle behind the scenes. And more than once the threat 
arose of an open armed conflict. Stalin’s interview proved that the authors 
of the treaty of January 20, 1925, fully realized the complexity of their 
maneuver. However, the maintenance and the strengthening of a “united 
front” between Soviet Russia and the pan-Asiatic movement evidently 
proved much more difficult than they had believed. Many times, Japanese- 
Soviet relations came close to the breaking point, particularly after Japan's 
invasion of Manchuria. Against the background of this complicated strug- 
gle, it becomes the more evident that the effort to establish the above-men- 
tioned “united front’ can by no means be regarded as an accidental 
zigzag either in Soviet Russia’s policy or in Japan’s. In both countries 
influential groups, despite all the difficulties, took pains to pave the way 


“ U. Khayama, Rabocheye dvizhenie v Yaponii (The labor movement in Japan) (Moscow, 
1937), 138. See also the same author’s article, ‘Borba za generalnuyu liniyu v Yaponskoy Kom- 
partii” (The struggle for a general line in the Japanese Communist Party”), Sovremennaya 
Yaponiya (Contemporary Japan), 1 (Moscow, 1934), 107-108. This periodical was published by 
the Communist Academy. 

© Quoted by E. A. Korovin’s Yaponiya i mezhdunarodnoye pravo (Japan and international 
law) (Moscow, 1936), 193. 
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for a return to the policy of a “pan-Asiatic united front.” The problem of 
foreign policy was inseparably entangled with various problems of do- 
mestic policy. The former can be understood correctly only against the 
background of the latter. 

On the surface, the policy of the treaty of January 20, 1925, was remi- 
niscent of the policy of Nicholas II’s government in 1916. Yet this similar- 
ity was only a seeming one. Actually the policies were quite different. Using 
one of Lenin’s favorite expressions, one could say that, in 1925, the policy 
of the Soviet government indeed went back to that of the prerevolutionary 
government in 1916 — but on a new, “higher level of development.” 

The policy of 1916 was the traditional classic imperialistic policy of 
division into “spheres of influence,” disputes over concessions, etc. To be 
sure, it Was an aggressive policy — not so much on the side of Russia as 
on that of Japan,®! to whose support Russia had committed herself. Yet 
even for Japan the possible limits of aggression were kept within the 
relatively narrow framework of the wars of the “Victorian era.” 

The policy of 1925, however, was quite different. There were new ele- 
ments in it, elements which nobody could have envisioned in 1916. These 
were emphasized especially clearly in Stalin’s interview. The difference 
resided not only in the quantitative maximums of the territorial aims put 
forward in 1925 — although that in itself was also important, since the 
broadening of the agreement to include the entire struggle against the 
Anglo-Saxons in the name of “Asia for the Asiatics” transformed this agree- 
ment into one to conduct the struggle on a truly “planetary” scale — even 
more important is the fact that, in Stalin’s approach, the military-political 
struggle against the Anglo-Saxons was inseparably tied up with the social- 
economic one against “imperialism.” 

The colonial countries [he declared in the interview with Fuse] are the basic 
rear support of imperialism. The revolutionizing of this rear can not fail to 
undermine imperialism. Not only because imperialism would no longer have 
a rear, but also because the revolutionizing of the East would decisively ag- 


gravate the crisis in the West. Under an attack from both sides — from the rear 
as well as from the front — imperialism would have to “throw up the sponge.” 


These two elements — the unlimited territorial aims and the aspiration 
toward a world revolution — constitute a watershed which sharply sep- 


" The material published by V. Avarine in Imperializm i Man’chzhuriya (Imperialism and 
Manchuria) (Moscow, 1931), 144-50, shows that the conclusion of the 1916 agreement by Russia 
was not entirely an act of her own volition. See also Y. Kluchnikov and A. Sabanin, Mezhdun- 
arodnaya politika nashego vremeni (The international politics of our time). The treaty of July 
3, 1916, originated under circumstances very reminiscent of those which led to the secret 
British-Japanese treaty of January 21, 1917, concerning Shantung. 
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arated the policy of 1916 from that of 1925. It is out of the question to 
construe the latter as a return to a “national Russian policy.” The similar- 
ity was purely external. Substantially, the two policies were completely 
antagonistic. : 

This policy had still another side. Stalin’s pronouncements indicated a 
definite conflict between the basic principles underlying his 1925 policy 
and those that guided Lenin in his policy. Just as in Lenin’s time, Stalin's 
policy was based on the assumption that social-political movements were 
interknit with those for national revolutions. However, in 1925 the mutual 
relations of these two movements were viewed quite differently from the 
way they were in Lenin’s era. 

The development of Lenin’s conception of world revolution went 
through different stages. His attitude toward the interrelation of the two 
movements in question can be outlined as follows: The so-called ‘“‘revolu- 
tionary Socialism” of the old style — late nineteenth and early twentieth 
centuries — paid little attention to problems of national revolutionary 
movements. The one thing which it deemed worth attention was the 
horizontal division into social classes. At that time, the revolutionary proc- 
ess was regarded exclusively as one of struggle between different social 
classes. Almost all the theoreticians of that camp believed that problems of 
national struggle were accessories of the fight against feudalism for a 
bourgeois-democratic order. In their opinion, the Socialist revolution 
would not have to cope with such problems. Such eminent representatives 
of extreme left-wing Socialism as Rosa Luxemburg had, as it were, grown 
up and won prominence in the fight against the interjection of national 
revolutionary trends into the Socialist movement. 

Very early, impressed by the “Russian experience” during the revolution 
of 1905, Lenin dealt with the interrelation between problems of national 
revolutionary movements and those of social revolutions. The basic idea 
which guided him in this field was that national problems could be fully 
solved only after a Socialist revolution. It was not by accident that among 
all of Lenin’s lieutenants it was Stalin who, as early as 1912-13, developed 
this idea consistently and unwaveringly in Marxism and the national 
problem. 

Lenin’s attitude during World War I was, therefore, not fortuitous. At 
that time the emphatic assertion that the revolutionary Socialist move- 
ment and the national revolutionary one were closely connected became 
one of the basic tenets of Lenin’s strategy of world revolution. The world 
is divided not only along horizontal lines, into different classes, it is also 
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divided along vertical lines, into different nations. Some of them, in their 
entirety, are exploiter-nations whereas others — also in their entirety — are 
exploited ones. It is one of the most important prerequisites to the victory 
of the world revolution that the movement of the exploited nations be 
tied to that of the exploited classes, in the fight for the common goal — the 
overthrow of the present social order. One of the German geo-politicians 
called this a ‘‘diabolically clever idea’’.5? 

Yet Lenin qualified his conception of the interrelation of the two move- 
ments in a twofold way. First of all, to him the interests of the Socialist 
revolution originating in the labor movement always played the main role. 
Secondly, he was inclined to regard only movements of the truly 
democratic strata of the nations in question as national-revolutionary ones. 

It is true that later, after the war, Lenin and, even more, his closest 
collaborators approached this problem in a new way. Inasmuch as a nation 
belonged to the subjugated and exploited group, its struggle as an un- 
divided national and state unit became an objectively progressive one, re- 
gardless of the social group or political party at its helm. This was the 
ideological premise for the first attempts at an understanding with the 
German nationalists and the Reischswehr in 1919-23. Yet to Lenin such 
attempts became admissible only when the general situation justified the 
assumption that the national and state unit was being oppressed and ex- 
ploited. Furthermore, these understandings were always regarded as short- 
term measures. By no means were they to bring to a halt the struggle along 
social-political lines within that national and state unit. 

In his attitude toward Japan, Stalin took the first step on the way to a 
complete reversal of this earlier conception. He did not try to argue that 
Japan was a subjugated and exploited country. He well knew Lenin’s 
attitude toward Japan, and he made almost no attempt to contradict it. 
His position was predicated on quite different motives. 

During the winter of 1924-25, relations between the United States and 
Japan became extremely strained. The shadow of war appeared over the 
Pacific. It seemed that the world was going to plunge into “conflicts and 
wars between our enemies” —the very conflict which Stalin was then 
openly proclaiming as “our greatest allies.”** He was eager to play the 
role of midwife in this ‘‘accouchement of history.” With the boldness of 
thought that is characteristic of him, he took the first step toward the crea- 


* H. von Biilow in Zeitschrift fiir geopolitik (1927), 376. 
“See, for instance, his speech, printed in the newspaper Pravda, January 30, 1925. 
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tion of a quite novel political conception. On many points, however, this 
conception was certainly in accord with Lenin’s former premises. 

He viewed the struggle in the Pacific as a whole and found in it a conflict 
of two fundamental forces — Asia’s oppressed nations, on the one hand, 
and the oppressing Anglo-Saxons on the other. It did not trouble him 
that Japan could by no means be regarded as an oppressed nation. The 
thing that mattered was that she was “interested in the success of the 
struggle of the oppressed peoples for liberation.” 

His most daring conclusion was in the social-political field. The ambiv- 
alent scheme which the Bolshevists were then applying to Germany, 
which they declared to have been reduced almost to colonial status, did 
not satisfy him. As far as Japan was concerned, he jettisoned the previous 
strategy in the social-political field. Japan’s labor class did not exist for 
him, any more than other internal democratic forces. His approach to the 
Japanese problem can be grasped only if we realize that he was interested 
solely in strengthening Japan’s might for the fight that lay ahead against 
the Anglo-Saxon powers. He was fully aware that domestic social strife 
weakened a country’s striking power. He also knew that some elements 
of state organization became necessary in the field of war economy and in 
time of war. He gauged Japan’s internal conditions only by these two 
criteria. He looked for a force in Japan that would not split the country 
along horizontal lines, into social classes and groups, but would, rather, 
gather and unite it along the vertical lines of national unity. This would 
at the same time strengthen the country’s trend toward a state economy 
and further its social cohesion. He discovered such a force in the military 
‘‘state-minded” youth. As we have mentioned previously, his entire “Jap- 
anese” interview was addressed to this youth. 

The fact that, insofar as other nations were concerned, Stalin, retained 
at the same time an attitude advocating irreconcilable class struggle ac- 
cording to Lenin’s classic conception, by no means proved his incon- 
sistency. He did not wish to see the strengthening of those countries’ strik- 
ing power. On the contrary, he definitely wanted it to be weakened. Stalin's 
attitude toward Japan itself did not remain unchanged. When relations 
with Japan took a turn for the worse, the Comintern restored the Com- 
munist Party in Japan. Later, during the periods of extremely strained 
relations, it carried on strong anti-militarist campaigns there. There was 
not even a hint of inconsistency in all this. On the contrary, the intensity 
of the Comintern’s work in exacerbating conflicts and strife in one country 
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or another has always been the best clue to Stalin’s attitude toward it, 
indicating whether he regarded it as a friend or a foe. 

As far as Japan was concerned, the division along horizontal lines was 
forgotten in the winter of 1924-25. In the grand strategy of the “Eastern 
end of the Eurasian continental policy” the line of vertical division, into 
nations, became predominant. Sometimes, even the ghost of racial division, 
into the peoples of the yellow race against the Anglo-Saxons cropped up.™ 


JT cannot deal with this problem in full detail here. Yet I cannot help pointing to the 
fact that Stalin’s conceptions of foreign policy definitely veered away from Leninism to geo- 
politics of Haushofer’s variety. 
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CURRENT PUBLICATIONS IN SOUTHEAST ASIA 


Ceci Hosss* 


Library of Congress 





ITHIN THE past decade a fresh interest has been shown in events 

within the countries of Burma, Siam, Malaya, French Indochina, 
the East Indies, and the Philippines — the region of Southeast Asia. His- 
torians, anthropologists, economists, and political scientists as well as busi- 
nessmen and newspaper columnists have shown a keen desire for more 
information and factual data regarding the peoples of this little-known 
portion of the Orient. To meet this demand books have been published 
in America and Europe which have brought to the consciousness of the 
people of this hemisphere the long-term significance of Southeast Asia and 
the intense drive which is in progress in the countries of that area for the 
attainment of independence and an honorable existence in the comity of 
nations. However, books, newspapers, and periodicals published in these 
countries are still coveted and are not easily obtained. 

The Library of Congress, in order to meet the wide and diversified needs 
of research students throughout the United States, has set itself the task 
of securing publications on all subjects about most countries around the 
globe. In general the materials in the Division of Orientalia in the library 
have been assembled to provide a well-balanced library for students of the 
Far East in the fields of current interest. It is a stated purpose to possess 
the significant publications in the vernacular languages of all Oriental 
countries. Up to this past year, however, the materials in the library deal- 
ing with Southeast Asia were embarrassingly few. 

During the past year steps were taken in a procurement program in 
Southeast Asia whereby (1) books and other materials published prior to 
and since the war were purchased; (2) important newspapers and com- 
mercial periodicals were secured by subscription; (3) the available publica- 
tions issued by the Japanese during their occupation period were secured; 
(4) the leading publications of educational institutions, research societies, 


* Cecil Hobbs, Reference Librarian for Southeast Asia in the Division of Orientalia of the 
Library of Congress, is the compiler of Southeast Asia 1935-45: a selected list of reference 
books. The Library of Congress sent Mr. Hobbs on a six months’ tour of Southeast Asia during 
the winter of 1947-48 for the acquisition of materials published in the region. The present 
article is an abridgment of the report submitted to the Librarian of Congress. 
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and other bodies were arranged for by exchange; (5) all official documents 
of the respective foreign governments were arranged for by an exchange 
program; and (6) reliable bookdealers were engaged to supply publications 
issued in the future. 

Thanks to the interest and co-operation of foreign officers in the De- 
partment of State, the necessary steps were taken with the officials of the 
respective foreign governments so that the library has now established 
international exchange relations for official publications with every coun- 
try of Southeast Asia. In the case of institutional exchange the desired 
relations were either renewed from before the war or fresh ones were set 
up. Special efforts were made to acquire materials dealing with current 
developments and with linguistics. As a result of this latter effort, a num- 
ber of dictionaries, grammars, and other studies relating to Burmese, 
Siamese, Malay, Javanese, Tagalog, and other languages were secured. 


SIAM 


Legal documents. The principal acquisitions in Siam were legal docu- 
ments. These were acquired by both purchase and gift at the Siam Na- 
tional Assembly, the University of Moral and Political Sciences, and cer- 
tain bookstores which specialize in law books. For the purpose of securing 
books in Siamese arrangements were made with the Department of 
Publicity to have Mr. Chamnong, the Chief Liaison Officer in the Foreign 
Division, aid in the project. He was an exceedingly valuable person be- 
cause of his knowledge of law and his intimate acquaintance with book- 
stores and the book trade in Bangkok. Among the law materials acquired 
was a complete set of Prachum kotnai prachumsok (Collection of the laws 
of Siam), in fifty-eight large volumes, and a complete set of Raingankan- 
prachum saphaphuthanrasadon (Minutes of the meetings of the Assembly 
of the People’s Representatives), which were purchased for the library’s 
law collection. Considerable information concerning the organized bar, 
legal publications, and other questions of interest to the Law Library was 
secured. The University of Moral and Political Sciences has a printing 
establishment which was able to furnish scores of legal books of special 
interest, including the printed lectures of the professors in the Political 
Science Department of the university. This press also issues the Law 
journal of Siam. Besides these and other books in Siamese, acts and ordi- 
nances were secured from the International Translations Company, which 
makes it possible to have in English the Royal Siamese government gazette, 
the Navigation laws, Revenue code, Customs law, Constitution of Siam 
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and other documents which would appear to be indispensable to scholars 
and American business firms interested in Siam. 

Commercial press. Most of the shops in Bangkok were small, but they 
did have many books which were wanted at the library. Among the pub- 
lications issued by the commercial press were a number of works dealing 
with Siamese history, language, literature, drama, art, archeology, and 
religion. Worthy of citation are: Deutsch-Siamesisches woérterbuch by 
Mom Luang Manich Jamsai (Bangkok, 1938); the four-volume The new 
model English-Thai dictionary, edited by So Sreshthaputra (Bangkok, 
1940); the Ramakirti (Ramakien) or the Thai version of the Ramayana by 
Swami Satyananda (Bangkok, 1940); and Architecture in Siam (Bangkok, 
1944). Investigation of musical instruments in Thailand by T. Kurosawa 
(Bangkok, 1941) is a study which was made by a Japanese in the interests 
of extending cultural relations between Siam and Japan prior to the war. 
Unfortunately the number of volumes dealing with economics, trade, and 
agriculture were pitifully few. However, there were three recent hand- 
books which provide information of current interest: The Siam directory, 
1947 (Bangkok, 1947), which provides data about government officials, 
important treaties and agreements, and check lists of associations and 
business firms; the last four issues of the Commercial directory of Siam 
(Bangkok, 1943-47); and the latest issues of the Statistical yearbook of Siam, 
no. 20 (Bangkok, 1937-1938); both of the latter are bilingual, official pub- 
lications providing valuable statistical information. For the procurement 
of future books Nibondh Bookdealers, located on New Road, Sikak Phya 
Sri, Bangkok, was engaged; the manager’s name is Sunetra Kongsiri. 

Siamese arts. While in Bangkok, I had the pleasure of attending a 
special meeting of the Siam Research Society in the Silpakorn Theatre 
where Prince Dhani Nivat, one of Siam’s foremost scholars, read an inter- 
esting paper on “The shadow play as a possible origin of the masked 
play.” Following the lecture, the old-type Siamese shadow play and the 
more modern masked drama were presented. The contents of this scholarly 
presentation will probably appear at some future date in the Journal of 
the Siam Society. A typewritten copy of this lecture was secured. Two other 
unpublished papers dealing with Siamese music by Phya Chen Duriyanga 
were also procured in typewritten form: “A talk on the technic of Siamese 
music in relation to Western music” and’ The technic of Siamese music.” 

Serials. Mr. Teg C. Grondahl, the Public Affairs Officer and Miss Doro- 
thy Ward, the USIS Librarian, aided me in compiling a complete list of 
newspapers and periodicals published in Bangkok in English, Siamese, 
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and Chinese. Selections from the leading serial publications issued in 
Bangkok are as follows: Norkorn sarn (daily), Siam trade and economic 
review (monthly), Economist (weekly), Law journal of Siam (monthly), 
Journal of the Siam Society (quarterly), the Bangkok post (daily), and the 
Journal of the Medical Association of Siam — the last three of which were 
secured on an exchange basis. 

Official Exchange. Official publications exchange relations between the 
governments of Siam and the United States were established on September 
5, 1947. Government publications from Washington are sent to the Na- 
tional Library of Siam in Bangkok of which Phya Anuman is the head. 
Two shipments of publications issued by the Siamese government, 98 
per cent of which are in Siamese, have been received at the Library of 
Congress. 

The National Library of Siam. The National Library is located on one 
side of the royal plaza not very far from the grand palace of the Siamese 
king. It was founded in 1905 by the amalgamation of several smaller state 
libraries. At first the collections were housed in the palace of the Siamese 
kings, but by 1917, when the collection of books had grown to the size to 
demand larger quarters, the library was transferred to its present building. 
In 1926 the Royal Institute of Literature, Archaeology, and Fine Arts was 
established, and since that time the National Library has been a section 
of the institute. The library is divided into the Department of Printed 
Books, which is officially called the Vajiravudh Library in memory of King 
Rama VI or Maha Vajiravudh, whose collection of books became an inter- 
gral part of the library, and the Department of Manuscripts, which is called 
the Vajirayan Library to honor the name King Mongkut used when he was 
in the Siamese priesthood prior to his accession to the throne. The De- 
partment of Books is divided into two sections: Siamese and Foreign. 
Within this department are included maps of every description. 

In the Department of Manuscripts is a collection of Cambodian manu- 
scripts which is probably one of the richest in the world. Of special interest 
are the magnificent lacquer and gilt cases in which these manuscripts are 
kept. Likewise this library has an unrivaled collection of Siamese manu- 
scripts. As would be supposed, since Siam is a Buddhist country, a large 
number of these manuscripts are Buddhist prayer books and religious 
works. Because the more ancient manuscripts were destroyed when the 
Burmese invaded Siam and completely annihilated the capital of 
Ayutthaya in 1767, the majority of the manuscripts date back only as far as 
the latter part of the eighteenth century. 
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Of special interest is a custom which aids in the spread of knowledge. 
Since the turn of the present century it has been the custom for relatives 
of a deceased person to distribute books as souvenirs to friends who attend 
the cremation ceremonies. While many of the books distributed are purely 
religious, historical and literary works are being published in greater num- 
bers. By this method many unknown but significant works have been 
spread among the people. Application is made to the National Library 
by those who desire to publish such works, and the council then selects a 
suitable work from among the unpublished manuscripts. 

A worthy acquisition by the National Library of Siam is the Damrong 
collection. This collection consists of the books owned and used extensively 
by the late Prince Damrong (1862-1943), son of H. M. King Mongkut. 
During his long and outstanding service to his country in various depatt- 
ments of the government he collected hundreds of books on all subjects. 
The collection includes many books in English as well as Siamese. They are 
now housed in a small building located just to the rear of the larger library 
building, which is referred to as the Damrong room. The structure was 
built during 1947, and the inauguration took place on Prince Damrong’s 
birthday anniversary, June 21, 1947, at which time the books and the 
other personal property of the prince ceased to belong to Princess Poon, 
his daughter, and became national property under the auspices of the Na- 
tional Library. A complete list of the books in the Damrong collection has 
been compiled during the past two years. Arrangements were made with 
Princess Poon to take this large catalog back to Washington with a view to 
checking it against the Siamese collection in the Library of Congress and 
thus determining the material which might be microfilmed for the library. 

U.S. Cultural Relations. After observing the operations of the United 
States Information Services in Bangkok, and later in Rangoon, Batavia, 
Saigon, and Manila, I am thoroughly convinced of the value of having an 
Information Service in foreign countries. The Information Service Library 
with the highly selected collection of American newspapers and _period- 
icals and the standard reference works, as well as the best of the latest 
books from the United States, is certainly of great importance, and it is 
utterly impossible to calculate the steady influence exerted by it in the 
formation of international good will and cultural interchange. 


BURMA 


Rangoon —a war-torn city. From Bangkok I proceeded by BOAC to 
Rangoon where I arrived in a little over two hours. We flew low enough to 
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see in considerable detail the destruction done by bombs and fire in Ran- 
goon. I could pick out readily old landmarks, such as Judson College, the 
University of Rangoon, Scott Market Bazaar, the Secretariat, and other 
points. The view of the famous Shwe Dagon Pagoda was magnificient, and 
fortunately this Buddhist shrine had not been touched by the war. Ran- 
goon was entirely different from the city which I knew seven years before. 
Already a number of buildings had been either reconstructed or redec- 
orated, and I was told that considerable improvement had been made since 
the war. In most cases where buildings had been bombed the rubble was 
cleaned up, and in these open spaces hundreds upon hundreds of bamboo- 
thatch-roofed houses had been erected for dwelling places. Rangoon was 
never a Clean city, but it was filthy now. The streets were dirty, the sewers 
were open, and people were living in the most conjested conditions. ‘There 
were no streetcars, and the common form of transportation was recondi- 
tioned army trucks made into buses; jeeps were seen everywhere as private 
cars. They were sold cheaply by the Army as surplus, and many people 
had them who otherwise would have no car at all. 

Publications Exchange Treaty. For some years various departments in 
the governments of Burma and the United States have exchanged official 
documents on a selective basis. In January 1948, when Burma was crossing 
the threshold of her independence, the necessary groundwork was laid for 
the exchange of all official publications between the two governments. 
The agreement became effective on April 5, 1948. Important among gov- 
ernment documents now being deposited in our National Library are 
Myanma nainggandawdinepyi pyuhlootdaw (Proceedings of the Burma 
Constituent Assembly); The constitution of the Union of Burma (1947), 
issued by the Constituent Assembly in Burmese and English; and The 
Burma gazette, a weekly serial which provides valuable data on new laws, 
commercial and agricultural statistics, and biographical information. 

Books published since the war. Postwar publications are not abundant 
in Burma because printing establishments are far less numerous than be- 
fore the war. Outstanding are books dealing with current political trends 
within the young independent nation. The new Burma in the new world 
(1947), the Presidental address delivered by Major General Aung San, 
May 16, 1946 (1947), and the AFPFL convention brochure (1947) provide 
valuable data regarding the Anti-Fascist People’s Freedom League, the 
dominant political party. The planned state by U Ba Han (1947), then 
head of the Burma Special Research Commission, is an evaluation of the 
social and economic foundations of the state in the light of a comparative 
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study of conditions in East Asiatic and Western countries. Among other 
appendices to the work are the lengthy reports of the commission, which 
was constituted by the personal order of the Adipadi, U Ba Maw, on May 
9, 1944. Ngado Bo Kyok (Our general) (1947) is a brief account of Burma’s 
national hero, the late U Aung San. All of the above books were published 
in Rangoon. New reference books published in Rangoon in the fields of 
history, literature, language, and religion include: Myanmasa sabe 
thamaing (History of Burmese literature) by U Pe Maung Tin (1947); 
Wethandya zatdawgyi (The birth-story of Wethandya) by U Awbatha 
1947), and Myanma abidan kyan (Burmese and Pali dictionary) by Ashin 
Awbathabi Wuntha (1947), which is the first volume of a new series. A 
book of commercial interest is the Business guide of Rangoon (1947). 
Certain books on Burma which had been published in India were available 
in Rangoon. A peep into Burma politics, 1917-1942 by N. C. Sen 
(Allahabad, 1945) provides a general review of political developments in 
Burma from the time of Montagu Declaration to the time of the recent 
war. Rebirth of Burma by S. Devas (Madras, 1947) carries summary 
biographical accounts of prominent political leaders: U Ba Maw, the late 
U Saw, and the late General U Aung San. Mr. J. S. Furnivall endorses the 
book with a lengthy introduction. Outline of Burmese history by G. E. 
Harvey (Bombay, 1947) is an abridgment of his classic History of Burma 
(1945). Ma Mi Mi Kyaing’s Burmese family (Bombay, 1946) will be of 
interest to the ethnologist concerned with social life and customs. 

Newspapers. A complete list of the Burma newspapers was compiled, 
and in early 1948 thirty-five papers were being published in Burmese, 
English, and other languages used in the country. Outstanding among 
these are The new times of Burma, The Burman, and The Burmese review 
in English; and Oway, Myanma alin, Hanthawaddy, Bamakhit, The Tri- 
bune, and the Rangoon daily in Burmese. The Burma market review 
(monthly) is the only periodical to mention. The Journal of the Burma 
Research Society was resumed late in 1948. The Burma digest made its 
appearance in 1946 but was discontinued in 1947. 

Legal publications and information. An interview with Taw Kyone 
Boon, secretary of the Rangoon Bar Library Association, provided con- 
siderable information and material concerning the organized bar in 
Burma. Prior to the war there was The Burma law times, but at present 
there is no official organ of the bar. All court decisions are published in 
the Rangoon law reports, which are issued by the Government Book 
Depot. All laws and enactments appear in The Burma gazette. A chron- 
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ological set of the Burma laws are to be found in The Burma code which 
is also an afficial document. At a gathering given by Ambassador Edwin 
Stanton, who was President Truman’s representative at the Independence 
Celebration in Burma, I met U Thein Maung of the High Court in 
Burma. He related the fact that up to recently all the court proceedings 
were in English. From now on it has been decided that all proceedings 
are to be in Burmese with English as a permitted alternative. All evidence 
given in Burmese will be recorded without translation, and that in other 
languages will be translated if possible into Burmese. All court proceedings 
will be printed in Burmese, and within a year or so he expects to see all 
acts, ordinances, and government publications published in Burmese. 
Speaking as a recently retired member of the University Council, 
he said that courses at the University of Rangoon will be given in Burmese 
as far as possible. History and literature courses are being given in Burmese 
at the present time; science courses will have to wait until technical terms 
are translated into Burmese. In answer to certain questions relative to the 
need for better Burmese dictionaries he said that the Burmese-Burmese 
dictionary being compiled by Dr. U Ba Han and others is proceeding slow- 
ly. He further said that a Burmese-English dictionary is now being pre- 
pared in England. 

Buddhist literature. The Library of Congress now has the best collection 
of Hinayana Buddhist literature in the Burmese language outside of 
Burma. This was made possible by a generous gift of the Burmese people 
to the people of America as a result of certain meetings in January 1948 
with leading pongyis monks, including the president and secretary of the 
Myanma Maha Sangha Athin (All Burma Buddhist Monks Association), 
at which time I discussed with them the matter of supplying the library 
a representative collection of Burmese books on Buddhism. As a result a 
special campaign was launched some months later to secure books, and by 
popular subscription over Rs. 15,000 were raised. On November 15, 1948, 
at a colorful ceremony at the Shwe Dagon Pagoda in which the president 
of Burma took part, some one thousand individual Burmese works, consist- 
ing of the Tripitaka as well as works of classical and modern Burmese 
literature and history, were presented to the officials of the American 
Embassy for transmittal to the Library of Congress. The person who car- 
ried through the idea and worked with the Buddhist monks in the cam- 
paign for books was U Nyo Mya, editor of the Oway, a leading Burmese 
daily in Rangoon. 

Bookdealers. Besides the numerous bazaar stalls which handle books, 
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the Educational Bookstore, Smart and Mookerdum, Zabu Meitswe Pitaka 
Press, Thudamawaddy Press, and the Hanthawaddy Press are the larger 
establishments from which publications may be secured. The educational 
Bookstore on Merchant Street, of which Mr. Locket is the manager, was 
selected to handle the library’s future orders. 


SINGAPORE AND MALAYA 


Newspapers and Journals. The Syonan shimbun was the only English 
newspaper published by the Japanese during their occupation of Sing- 
apore. Beginning publication on February 20, 1942, and extending to 
September 4, 1945, the complete file consists of over 1,000 issues. Few 
complete files are now available, and these are expensive. Offers were made 
by three persons: one wanted 10,000 Straits dollars (U.S. $5000), another 
$$3,000, and a third person, $$1,000. The complete file was finally pur- 
chased for $$700 (U.S. $350) from the person who made the third offer. 
For all intents and purposes this daily was the official Japanese newspaper 
in Malaya. The first issue carried in full a “Declaration of the Commander 
of the Nippon Army,” Tomoyuke Yamashita, February 2602, in connec- 
tion with the downfall of Singapore. The last issue of the file, Sept. 4, 2605, 
carried the Imperial Proclamation of Emperor Hirohito which was issued 
after the formal signing of the Japanese surrender terms. The Syonan 
shimbun offers invaluable material for anyone making a study of the 
Japanese occupation. Apart from this newspaper there were a very few 
Japanese publications available in Singapore. These included: The good 
citizens guide, handbook of declarations, orders, rules and regulations 
issued by Gunseikan-bu (Military Administration Department) and the 
Syonan shimbun fortnightly, which existed for a very short period in 1945. 

Information concerning events from September 1945 to the present is 
contained in The Straits times, The Sunday times, and the Singapore free 
press. The Straits times, with the permission of the British military author- 
ities, began publication only three days after the Syonan shimbun ceased. 
In the first issue is the currency proclamation defining the legal tender 
and regulating Malayan currency. Other proclamations and orders issued 
by the British military administration ate to be found in this newspaper. 
The Republicans of Java operate an Indonesian Information Office at 
Raffles Place, Singapore, of which Dr. Fairin Zain is the chief officer. Here 
the daily Indonesian news service is issued in both English and Malay. 

The following serials are now being issued in Singapore. The medical 
journal of Malaya, of which Mr. C. F. Young is the publisher, has been 
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issued as the official organ of the Malayan Branch of the British Medical 
Association since September 1946 (vol. 1, no. 1). The Malayan educator, 
edited by Mr. N. F. G. Scharenguivel, is the official organ of the Malayan 
Teachers’ Union, and the monthly enjoys a wide circulation in the 
Malayan schools. The South Seas Society produces a quarterly Journal 
and a monthly entitled Nanyang miscellany, both of which are printed 
mainly in Chinese with brief sections in English. Mr. Tan Yeok Seong at 
68B Robinson Road is the secretary of the society. Two of the most scholar- 
ly publications of Malaya, dealing with the humanities, are The journal of 
the Malayan Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, edited by Dr. C. A. 
Gibson-Hill, and The Journal of the Raffles Museum, of which Mr. H. D. 
Collings is the editor. Ordinarily the JMBRAS is issued quarterly, while 
the museum Journal does not have a regular time of appearance but is 
published whenever material is sufficient to warrant a printing. Usually 
there is one issue per year. 

Another scientific publication worthy of note is The Malayan nature 
journal issued in Kuala Lumpur by the Malayan Nature Society, of which 
Mr. A. T. Edgar is the president. The Malayan agricultural journal is now 
issued by the government in Kuala Lumpur as a quarterly and carries im- 
portant data concerning various aspects of agriculture in Malaya as deter- 
mined at the Agricultural Experiment Station. A quasi-official publication, 
the Malayan forester, is issued by members of the Department of Forestry at 
Kuala Lumpur but is maintained by private subscription. The Incorpo- 
rated Society of Planters resumed publication of The planter at Kuala 
Lumpur in January 1947 as their official journal with Mr. Sidney Scott 
as the manager. The Journal of the F. M. S. museums, which was formerly 
issued at Kuala. Lumpur, has not been resumed since the war because of 
lack of material and the destruction of certain museums. The chief news- 
paper published in English in Kuala Lumpur is The Malay mail. In Pen- 
ang the following serials are published: Economic Melayu, Suleh Kema- 
juan, and Dunia bahru are issued in Malay, while The Straits echo and the 
Sunday gazette appear in English. 

New books. New publications issued by the commercial and govern- 
ment presses will be of interest to students desiring information on the 
social and political changes in Malaya. Malaya upside down by Chin Kee 
Onn (Singapore, 1946) deals with the Chinese in Malaya; Malayan prob- 
lems from a Chinese point of view, edited by C. Q. Lee (Singapore, 1947), 
consists of the writings and statements of Mr. Tan Cheng Lock, formerly a 
member of the Executive and Legislative Councils of the Straits Settle- 
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ments; and The Malays, a cultural history by Richard Winstedt (Singapore, 
1947), one of the foremost scholars, deals with the social milieu of the 
Malayan people. Ordinarily directories are valuable for the biographical, 
geographical, and commercial data which they contain. Two directories 
recently issued are the Commercial directory of Malaya (Singapore, 1947) 
and Who’s who in Singapore and Malaya, 1947, edited by K. R. Menon 
(Singapore, 1947). The editor of The Straits times, Mr. A. T. Simmons, 
plans to compile a directory of Singapore and Malaya by the first of 1949. 
Furthermore, in either 1948 or 1949 a Straits times annual will be issued, 
similar to the elaborate one produced in 1939. Those concerned with the 
Malay language will find the following books of interest: Good Malay for 
beginners by Inche Sulaiman bin Ahmad (Singapore, 1947) and Every- 
body’s vocabulary, English-Malay-Hindustani-Hokkien and Japanese by 
Rai Bahadur Mehta Prithvi Chand (Singapore, 1947?). 

Legal Material. Many important legal documents are available in Sing- 
apore. One outstanding reference work is Mallal’s digest of Malayan case 
law, a comprehensive digest of all superior courts of Malaya from 1808- 
1939 (Singapore, 1940). The Advocate and solicitors ordinance, 1947, pro- 
vides complete information regarding the bar and regulations for lawyers 
practicing in Malaya. This ordinance (a supplement to the Malayan Union 
gazette, 2 [Feb. 17, 1947], no. 5, notification no. 1024) and a complete 
list of the advocates of the Supreme Court may be secured from the regis- 
trar of the Supreme Court at Kuala Lumpur. Significant legal documents 
among the materials issued by the Government Printing Office at Sing- 
apore are: Chronological table of Straits Settlements laws (annual); Manual 
of the law of extradition and fugitive offenders by Aloysius De Mello 
(1935); Straits Settlements law reports (annual); Handbook for public 
prosecutors in Malaya by J. L. McFall; Index to municipal ordinances 
by D. K. Walters; Orders, rules, regulations and by-laws (annual); and 
Ordinances passed during the years 1946...1947 (annual). The double 
tenth trial, war crimes court..., edited by Bashir A. Mallal (Singapore: 
Malayan Law Journal Office, 1947), contains the court record of the war 
crimes trial of twenty-one members of the Kempei Tai who conducted 
on October 10, 1943 —the tenth day of the tenth month —a so-called 
“raid” on the Changi gaol where hundreds of civilians were interned. 

Official documents — Singapore. The Government Printing Office of the 
Colony of Singapore issues regularly the following documents which offer 
statistical data regarding import and export trade of Malaya: Monthly 
return of foreign imports and exports of Malaya; Foreign trade of Malaya 
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(monthly); Summaries of Malayan foreign trade (monthly); Annual re- 
turns of Malaya foreign imports and exports. Other publications issued 
by the government at Singapore include the recent booklet entitled Facts 
about Sarawak (1947) and a well-compiled and useful Manual of rubber 
planting (Malaya) by A. T. Edgar (1947). The following prewar publica- 
tions are still available: Index to Chinese written language; Malay prov- 
erbs by E. S. Hose; A report on civil aviation by R. L. Nunn; Malayan air 
pilot; Mui Tsat in Hongkong and Malaya, a report of the Commission; and 
Chemical analyses of Malayan foods by J. L. Rosedale. Two valuable 
official documents which provide information about Singapore are: An- 
nual report for Singapore (1948) and 1947 report of the Singapore Housing 
Committee (1947). The Government of Singapore presented to Princess 
Elizabeth on the occasion of her wedding a handsomely bound and en- 
graved book entitled A presentation book of prayers offered by the various 
communities of Singapore on the occasion of the wedding of H.R.H. Prin- 
cess Elizabeth. The contents was produced in Malay, Chinese, Tamil, and 
English. 

Official documents — Kuala Lumpur. At Kuala Lumpur, the capital of 
the new Federation of Malaya, the printing presses have produced a 
number of publications since the war. Among the material issued by the 
Government Printing Office under the direction of Superintendent Hol- 
land are certain publications dealing with the new Malayan constitution: 
Summary of constitutional proposals for Malaya (1946); Summary of re- 
vised constitutional proposals (1947); and the Statement of policy on the 
future constitution (1947). Appearing simultaneously was an important 
nonofficial monograph which was drafted by the representatives of the 
Pusat Tenaga Ra’ayat or Putera and the All-Malaya Council of Joint 
Action and issued as The people’s constitutional proposals for Malaya 
(1947). This 57-page treatise presents a summary account of the constitu- 
tional and political developments from September 1945 to September 1947 
as well as an orderly exposition and analysis of the government’s constitu- 
tional proposals. 

Three publications now in preparation in different government depart- 
ments carry the titles: A short history of education policy of the Straits 
Settlements; Carr Saunders University report; and Rubber statistics hand- 
book, 1946. Chief among the publications issued at the Office of the Di- 
rector of Public Relations, Mr. McHugh, are: Semi-monthly digest of 
English, Malay, Chinese and Tamil newspapers pubi'shed or circulating 
in the Malayan Union. Most of the publications prepared in this office 
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are issued in four languages: English, Chinese, Malay (Jawi), and Tamil. 
Other government offices prepare their publications in English only. A 
monthly publication called Malayan pictorial observer is distributed wide- 
ly for English readers; Chermin Melayu is a Malay paper published fort- 
nightly and distributed mainly in rural areas; Varthamani is a fortnightly 
Tamil paper distributed mainly on rubber estates. ~ 

Among the official publications issued in the Colony of Singapore and 
the Federation of Malaya there are the following gazettes: Colony of Sing- 
apore government gazetie; Federation of Malaya government gazette, 
Kuala Lumpur; Johore government gazette, Johore Bahru; Kedah govern- 
ment gazette, Alor Star; and Kelantan government gazette, Negri Sembilan 
government gazette, Pahang government gazette, Perak government 
gazette, Perlis government gazette, Selangor government gazette, and the 
Settlement of Penang government gazette, all issued at Kuala Lumpur. 

Besides books and serials, maps are being issued for the Federation of 
Malaya by the Surveyor-General, Mr. P. H. Bonnet. All of the printing 
presses were badly damaged during the war, but there has been a speedy 
renovation and the department is now turning out excellent maps in four 
colors. A complete list of the maps which are available may be secured 
from the Surveyor-General. 

Government publications in Singapore may be secured through Mr. 
George Thomson, the Public Relations Officer, or Mr. Vine of the Govern- 
ment Printing Office. The Government documents published in Kuala 
Lumpur may be secured through Mr. McHugh, the Director of Public 
Relations, or Mr. Holland, Superintendent of the Government Printing 
Office. 

Rubber and Medical Research Institutes. An important research center 
in Malaya is The Rubber Research Institute of Malaya, about three miles 
from Kuala Lumpur. According to Mr. C. E. T. Mann, Director, the insti- 
tute was established in 1925 to take over the research and technical advisory 
work on rubber production for the whole of Malaya, which up to that 
time was performed by the Department of Agriculture of the Straits 
Settlements, research organizations of the Rubber Growers’ Association, 
and other similar bodies. At the Institute’s Experiment Station a corp of 
experts in botany, chemistry, entomology, and agronomy carry out the 
purpose of the institute; namely, of performing scientific experiments for 
the betterment, in the sense of economic advancement, of rubber growing 
in Malaya. The institute works in collaboration with the research organ- 
izations of other rubber-producing countries in the Orient, and in partic- 
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ular with the Rubber Research Scheme of Ceylon. These two organiza- 
tions support financially and work in close touch with the London Ad- 
visory Committee for Rubber Research and its scientific staff. Foremost 
among the institutes’ publications is the Journal of the Rubber Research 
Institute, which consists of articles in the form of communications, pre- 
pared by research officers, which appear at irregular intervals as informa- 
tion accumulates. Some communications are of a general interest to those 
concerned with the rubber industry, but usually the information is of a 
more technical character. Planting manuals, containing articles of an in- 
structional nature, prepared primarily for use on rubber plantations, are 
also issued at irregular intervals. A recent Manual in its second edition 
(March, 1947) is Latex preservation, concentration and shipment by J. H. 
Pidford. In some cases Manuals are published in the vernacular language, 
for example, Bud grafting — practical instructions in English, Malay, 
Chinese and Tamil. The R.R.J. planter’s bulletin is a publication contain- 
ing articles and notes in nontechnical language on matters of current inter- 
est and intended principally for the use of planters. The Annual report of 
the Rubber Research Institute of Malaya includes valuable summary re- 
ports of the work of each division of the institute as well as the reports of 
the director and the governing board. 

Another organization which is carrying on valuable scientific work in 
Kuala Lumpur is the Institute for Medical Research, of which Dr. R. 
Lewthwaite is the director. The war hit the institute badly, looting having 
left the laboratories stripped of modern equipment and the library of 
many volumes. The institute issues an Annual report as well as a Bulletin 
which includes the accounts of actual scientific research on specific subjects 
in the medical field. 

School publications. Certain publications issued by schools in Malaya 
will be of interest to those concerned with education. Although these 
publications do not intend to be scholarly in their approach, they do con- 
tain information regarding various aspects of the Malayan schools: Up and 
on, St. Andrew’s School, Singapore; The Victorian, Victoria Institution, 
Kuala Lumpur; Penang Free School magazine; Onward, Government 
English School, Kluang, Johore; The Edwardian, King Edward VII School, 
Taiping; A.C.S. magazine, Anglo-Chinese School, Singapore; The voyager, 
Anglo-Chinese School, Ipoh; The mascian, Anglo-Chinese School, Malaca; 
The beacon, Methodist Girls’ School, Kuala Lumpur; Our argosy, Anglo- 
Chinese Girls’ School, Ipoh. The R.C.U. bulletin, a student union publica- 
tion, is the only periodical currently issued by Raffles College. According 
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to Dr. Allen, President of the Raffles College Council and appointed 
president of the future Raffles University, plans are under way whereby 
Raffles College and King Edward VII College of Medicine will be merged 
into a single educational unit to be erected on a new site. 

Bible Society. According to Mr. Ernest Tipson, Secretary of the British 
and Foreign Bible Society, all of the publications of the Malayan Branch 
of the society are being printed in Hongkong rather than Singapore be. 
cause of the terrific cost of labor in Singapore. In this way a book can be 
produced for about one-half the price asked in Singapore. Mr. Tipson is 
compiling a Chinese dictionary based on the Shuo-wen dictionary, which 
appeared about 200 a.p., in which he aims to show the pictorial derivation 
of Chinese characters. ‘The book will appear in late 1948 or early 1949 with 
the title: Etymological and phonetic dictionary, Chinese-English. 

Bookdealers and publishers. Among the numerous bookdealers in the 
Colony of Singapore, Kelly and Walsh and the Malaya Publishing House 
are the largest. Not only is it possible to purchase here the materials pub- 
lished currently in Singapore and Malaya but also many prewar items. 
The prices are high but not as exorbitant as in Rangoon or Manila. With- 
in the past two years there have been a number of new publications in 
Singapore, but not so many as the publishers would have produced had 
paper been easier to secure and labor costs had not been so high. This was 
emphasized by Mr. Reed, the managing director of the Malaya Publishing 
House, who said they had enough books to be printed to keep them busy 
for the next five years. This firm publishes a large number of the text- 
books used in the Malayan schools, many being books issued by the De- 
partment of Education. When I was in Kelly and Walsh the manager, Mr. 
Davis, showed me a whole shelf of books long out of print, which they 
plan to republish as soon as time permits. 


EAST INDIES 


Official publications — Republican. Through the courtesy of the Good 
Offices Committee of the United Nations, permission was granted to go to 
Jogjakarta, the Republican capital, in the plane which the committee 
operated between Batavia and Jogjakarta. Chief among those who aided 
me was Mr. Natsir, the minister of information for the Republican govern: 
ment, who showed me the publications issued by the Ministry of Informa- 
tion. The material was published largely in English, nothing in Dutch. 
Among these publications the following titles appear: Political manifesto 
of the government of the Republic of Indonesia; Constitution of the 
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Indonesian Republic; The freedom of Indonesia; Aims in the Pacific; 
Minorities in the Republic of Indonesia; Radio speech of Vice President 
Hatta, 21 February 1948; Do know more about Indonesia; Two tasks of 
Allied forces in Indonesia fulfilled; and Massacre at Macasser. A rather 
unique acquisiton was not a printed document but an album containing 
the original drawings in colors from which the Republican propaganda 
posters were designed. Being the only copy and never having been pub- 
lished, this album becomes all the more important to the Library of Con- 
gress. Later Mr. Natsir sent from Jogjakarta the large posters made from 
these miniature designs. The slogan of the Poster Division in the ministry 
was ‘We struggle with posters.’ No plans were made for official exchange 
with the Republican government since the United States had not recog- 
nized that government. Under existing conditions it has been rather 
difficult to secure publications from Jogjakarta on an orderly basis. 
Official publications — Dutch. Since there was no centralized printing 
office in Batavia, arrangements were made with the top officials of RVD, 
Regeerings Voorlichtings Dienst (Government Information Services), lo- 
cated on Koningsplein West, whereby an exchange of official publications 
might be established on an informal basis. Mr. Seret, Chief of the Docu- 
ments Division of the service, furnished all available publications which 
they have issued since the war. Included in these materials are: The Indo- 
nesian problem, facts and factors, with chapters entitled “General deline- 
ation of the Republic Indonesia,” “Netherlands policy,” “Talks with the 
Republic up to the signing of Linggadjati,’ “The agreement of Ling- 
gadjati,” “The Republic in practice,” ‘““The period after March 25, 1947, 
cease hostilities,” and about 60 pages of photographs; From empire to 
union, an introduction to the history of the Netherlands-Indonesian rela- 
tions; What’s it about in Indonesia; 100. pages Indonesian economics; 
Denpasar: bouwt een huis; Indonesia in het Parliament Mei 1946; Com- 
missarissen-General over de ontwerp-overeenkomst; De conferentie te 
Denpasar 7-24 December 1946 (2 vols.); Naar de nieuwe rechtsorde in 
Indonesia, bouwstoffen voor de federatie (2 vols.); Politieke groesperingen 
in Indonesia, een overzicht van de in de laatste tijd op de voorgrond 
tredende politieke organisaties; and Maandbericht van den in-en uitvoer 
van Indonesia. Besides these, copies of the proceedings of all the Dutch- 
Indonesian conferences at Denpasar, Pangkalpinang, and Malino were 
secured. All of the above publications were published in either 1947 or 
1948, 
Commercial publishing. The bookstores in the Indies were packed with 
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books on every subject dealing with the Indies which were published prior 
to the war. Many works of Stutterheim, Pigeaud, van der Hoop, Ochse, and 
other authorities were readily available. Almost all of the postwar publica- 
tions dealing with politics and economics have been issued by the Dutch 
and Republican governments and have been cited above. The large book- 
dealers in Batavia include Wolters, van Dorp, Visser, and Kolff. The latter 
firm, located on Nordwijk, will serve as the purchasing agent for the li- 
brary. Kolff and Company besides having an excellent bookstore, also oper- 
ates one of the largest printing and publishing establishments in the Far 
Fast. The general director, Mr. E. J. Terwey, related that they print all the 
government paper money, postage and revenue stamps, post cards and air 
letter forms, and all stationery supplies, as well as large proportion of the 
government publications. The reason that government printing is done 
by a commercial firm on a concession basis is that the Japanese all but 
completely ruined the government printing establishment. 

Serials. The Antara news bulletin issued in Jogjakarta by the Republi- 
cans and the Aneta news bulletin, a Dutch publication issued in Batavia, 
are daily news sheets which provide valuable data concerning current 
events in Indonesia. Sari pers (Press summary) is also issued in Batavia by 
the Indonesian Information Service. Among the many serial publications 
issued, the following are worthy of note: The economic review of Indo- 
nesia, a monthly issued by the government Department van Economische 
Zaken; Bulletin of bureau of mines and geological survey in Indonesia, 
issued in Bandung (vol. 1, no. 1, March 1947), replacing the Volcanological 
bulletin and the Kwartaalverslagen which were formerly published as a 
supplement of the Javasche courant; Bulletin koninklijk Bataviaasch 
genootschap van kunsten en wetenschappen, the official journal of the 
Batavia Society of which Mr. van der Hoop is the director; Mimbar In- 
donesia, a monthly issued by the Indonesians in Malay; Het dagblad and 
Nieuwsgier, two dailies in Batavia; and Our World, a new monthly 
publication appearing in the spring of 1948. 

The General Agricultural Experiment Station at Buitenzorg has close 
affiliation with the following government-operated institutes or research 
bodies: Institute of Applied Botany, Institute of Soil Research, Institute 
of Plant Diseases, Botanical Institute, Agricultural Institute, and the 
Laboratory for Freshwater Fisheries — all of which contribute scientific 
papers to the various publications issued by the GAES. Dr. C. van der 
Giessen, Head of the Station and Mr. A. van Leer, Librarian of the 
Central Library of Natural Science, made available these publications 
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issued by GAES: Bulletin of the botanic gardens, series III (formerly Bul- 
letin du jardin botanique de Buitenzorg; Treubia, mededeelingen van het 
algemeen proefstation voor de landbouw, and the Annals of the botanic 
gardens, Buitenzorg. While at the printing establishment where a number 
of government publications are printed in Buitenzorg, it was learned that 
the following publications were to appear in 1948 or early 1949: Archief 
voor de thee culture in Nederlandsch Indie; Tectona, boschbouwkundig 
tijdschrift, and Chronica naturae. Another important document for those 
interested in scientific work in the East Indies is Werkprogramma van het 
algemeen proefstation voor de landbouw 1948, issued by the Department 
van Economische Zaken. It presents an account of the enormous number 
of experiments and projects being carried on throughout the laboratories 
and institutes in the department. 


FRENCH INDOCHINA 


Civil conditions in Indochina were probably the worst of any country 
I visited during the trip. The Vietnamese and the French were still carry- 
ing on actual military action; no settlement seemed to be near at hand, 
and the Communist elements were making the most of the situation. While 
landing at the Saigon airport, one could hear the shooting in the distance. 
Although conditions did not make it possible to secure publications from 
the Vietnamese in Vietnam, some worthwhile publications were available 
in Saigon and Hanoi. 

Official publications. The number of official documents now being 
issued in Indochina are few indeed. An exchange agreement was made, 
however, on an informal basis so that the library will receive the publica- 
tions which are issued by the French authorities. The Bureau de la Press 
et de |’ Information, of which M. de la Fourniere is the director, furnished 
the following current publications: Journal officiel de Indochine; Jour- 
nal officiel de la République de Cochinchine; Journal officiel du Royaume 
du Cambodge; Bulletin administratif de Cambodge; Bulletin officiel du 
commissariat de la République pour le Sud-Annam; Bulletin officiel du 
Laos; Chroniques d’Indochine:revue de la presse Vietnamienne et 
Chinoise; Bulletin hebdomadaire de presses économique; Bulletin éco- 
nomique de I’Indochine; La conferénce de Dalat; and Situation en Indo- 
chine. 

Commercial press. The relatively few new books issued in Indochina in 
the past few years were readily secured at A. Portail and Company, on 
Rue Catinat in Saigon, and at Imprimerie d’Extréme-Orient in Hanoi. 
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Among the books purchased the following are important: Etude sur la 
littérature Annamite by Georges Cordier (1940); Viet Nam van hoa: su- 
cuong, esquisse d’histoire de la civilisation Annamite by Dao duy Arh 
(1938); La probleme Franco-Vietnamien by Nguyen khac Ve (1947); 
Accords économiques Franco-Japonais relatifs Indochine (1941); Tam 
tam sur le Mekong avec les guerillas Laotiennes by J. M. Dischamps 
(1948); Viet Nam kink-te louc khao (Economics of Viet Nam) by Truc Chi 
(1947); and Histoire des pays de ! Union Indochinoise by Nguyen van Que 
(1933). When in Hanoi, M. Leboff, the general manager of Imprimerie d’ 
Extréme-Orient, related that the entire printing establishment, which 
used to be near Lac de Truc-Bach, was destroyed in December 1946 to- 
gether with all machinery and other equipment. The present plan is to 
have a complete new printing and publishing establishment in Saigon. 

Serials. The following serials of a scholarly nature are available at 
various cultural institutions within the country: Bulletin Société des 
Etudes Indochinotises (Saigon); Bulletin de l’Ecole Frangaise d’Extréme- 
Orient (Hanoi), and the Bulletin l'Institut Indochinois pour Il’Etude de 
Homme (Hanoi), the latter two being publications of Ecole Francaise 
d’Extréme-Orient, of which Mr. Paul Levy is the director. Dr. Huard, 
Dean of the Faculty of Medicine at the University of Indochine at Hanoi, 
furnished a good number of studies which have been issued in the field of 
medicine during and since the war. These include Raciologie de I’Indo- 
chine Frangaise by P. Huard (1947); Bibliographie botanique de I’Indo- 
chine Frangaise by A. Petelot (1944); and Bibliographie analytique des 
travaux scientifiques en Indochine by B. Noyer (1943). Through M. 
Maurice Bayen, Rector of the University of Indochina at Saigon, the 
library now receives Education, a monthly issued by the Department of 
Education. The law journal now being issued by the Faculty of Law of the 
university is the Journal judiciaire de l’ Indochine, a monthly. One of the 
best postwar journals issued commercially is France Asie, which is edited 
and published by the enterprising and literary M. René de Berval. By 
means of this publication one will be able to keep abreast of the cultural 
institutions and literary writers in Indochina. Among the newspapers 
published in Saigon these three are of importance: Journal de Saigon, Le 
populaire, and L’Echo du Viet Nam. 

Cultural institutions. For many years Ecole Francaise d’Etréme-Orient 
(Hanoi) has been an important agency in the fields of archeology, ethnol- 
ogy, ancient history, and allied subjects dealing primarily with Indochina. 
One of the most important functions of this cultural center is the publish- 
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ing of scholarly studies and other valuable documents in special fields of 
research. Besides the Bulletins (BEFEO and BIIEH, already noted) there 
are the “Publication series” which are more extensive than the papers 
which appear in the Bulletins. The Japanese policy in regard to the EFEO 
library as well as other centers was one of protection rather than destruction. 
Within the library is a notable collection of Oriental manuscrips in 
Cambodian, Laotian, Burmese, Siamese, and Chinese. Up until early 1948 
it was impossible to procure DDT with which to combat effectively the 
ever-present insect danger in the tropics. All books in the library are now 
dusted methodically with DDT. During the Viet Nam conflict in late 
1945 and early 1946, the school lost a great deal of its photographic equip- 
ment, most of which was looted. Both Mr. Levy of Ecole Frangaise 
d’Extréme-Orient and Mr. Paul Boudet, Directeur des Archives et des 
Bibliothéques de L’Indochine, are making plans for establishing a photo- 
duplication service at their respective institutions. 


PHILIPPINES 


New books. As a marked contrast to Indochina there are mary books 
and serials being published currently in the Philippines. Among the books 
available at the Advocate Book Supply Company, Azcarraga Street, Manila, 
of which Mr. Pedro Ayuda is the manager, the following were obtained 
for the Law Library and general collections: Criminal law, revised penal 
code annotated by Abrosio Padilla (1947); The Philippine educational 
system, its foundation and practice by Antonio Isidro (1947); The govern- 
ment of the Republic of the Philippines: origin, development, organization 
and functions by Arturo Tolentino (1946); Report on communism in the 
Philippines by Maximo Giron (1946); 1948 commercial and trade direc- 
tory of the Philippines (1948); The reconstruction of lost and destroyed 
documents and records by Salvador DeTagle (1945); Political and social 
history of the Philippines by Gregoria Zaide (1947); An outline of Philip- 
pine social life and progress by Francisco Pacis (1946); and Commentaries 
and jurisprudence on the commercial laws of the Philippines, 4th ed. by 
Arturo Tolentino (1947). 

Economically the municipality of Manila has made great strides. 
Through the armed forces of the United States millions of pesos have been 
spent in the program of reconstruction, and thousand of Filipinos have 
been employed for building or repairing roads, bridges, and buildings. 
The most important publication relating to the economic life of the nation 
and the period of reconstruction is the Beyster report. This report, entitled 
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Proposed program for industrial rehabilitation and development of the 
Republic of the Philippines, was prepared by the Technical Staff of the 
National Development Company under the supervision of the H. E. 
Beyster Corporation of Detroit, Michigan, and was issued in Manila in 
October 1947. It was a study made as a part of the progressive program of 
reconstruction initiated by the late President Roxas. 

Philippine saga: a pictorial history of the archipelago since time began 
by Professor H. Otley Beyer (Manila, 1947), is one of the most interesting 
books secured in the Philippines. The author is a professor at the Univer- 
sity of the Philippines and is the outstanding anthropologist in the Islands. 

Although there were not an enormous number of publications in the 
Tagalog language, all the important material issued in Manila was secured. 
There are two main sources of Tagalog books: the University of Santo 
Tomas Press and certain bookstores which handle primarily books in this 
language. One publication which will be of value to language students 
interested in Tagalog is The propagation of the Filipino language, which 
was issued in Manila by the Institute of National Language in 1944. 

Newspapers and serials. The printing presses within Manila and the 
provinces are prolific in producing newspapers and periodicals in English, 
Tagalog, and other languages of the Islands. From a list of more than 225 
serials which has been compiled the following are worthy of notation here: 
newspapers — Manila chronicle, Manila daily bulletin, Manila times, 
Bagong buhay, Bisaya, Fookien times, Bicol independent, and the Pioneer 
press; periodicals — American chamber of commerce journal, Philippine 
educator, Philippine outlook, Business digest and buyers guide, Com- 
merce, Philippine medical world, Lawyers journal, Philippine law journal 
(University of the Philippines), and Unitas (University of Santo Tomas). 

Official publications. As in the case of Burma, an international exchange 
of official publications between the governments of the Republic of the 
Philippines and the United States was established by a formal treaty. All 
plans were made for this in April with the head of the bureau of Libraries 
and the Foreign Office, and the treaty came into effect in June 1948. Un- 
fortunately the Government Printing Office has suffered severely from two 
fires, thus making it impossible to fulfill the publication obligations to the 
various government departments. 

Japanese publications. As in Singapore, circumstances proved favorable 
in Manila for the acquisition of both serials and books which were pub- 
lished by the Japanese during their occupation. A few Japanese publica- 
tions having specific connection with the Philippines were provided by 
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Professor Beyer from the anthropology collection at the University of 
the Philippines. Among these was a study in a series of monographs sub- 
mitted to the Research Commission on the Philippines under the Admin- 
istration of Commanding General Tanaka entitled A historical survey 
of policies pursued by Spain and the United States toward the Moros in the 
Philippines (1943) prepared by Teopista Guingona. A study prepared by 
Dr. Beyer at the request of the Japanese officials was Christian population 
of the Philippines in 1942, published in Japanese in seven parts in two 
editions (1942, 1943). A third book was the Addresses before the assembly 
of greater east Astatic nations, consisting of the speeches of U Ba Maw, 
Laurel, and other political leaders in Southeast Asia, delivered at Tokyo 
in November 1943. 

The Tribune, which was issued in Manila in English by the Japanese 
from Jan. 3, 1942, to Feb. 3, 1945, is a mine of information for historians 
who are interested in the period of the Japanese occupation of the Philip- 
pines. As a continuation of The Tribune, the Free Philippines, Manila 
edition, provides information regarding the liberation of Manila since it 
was issued after the Americans returned. A third newspaper issued by the 
Japanese at Tacloban on the Island of Leyte is entitled the Leyte shimbun. 
The Philippine review, a monthly issued in Manila during the Japanese 
regime, carries cultural information concerning the Philippines as well 
as considerable war propaganda. The Official journal of the Japanese 
military administration is a bilingual publication in English aid Japanese 
issued in 13 volumes from March 1942 to July 1943; it provides the official 
directives, proclamations, speeches, and messages of the Japanese. Com- 
plete files of these Japanese-issued newspapers and periodicals are in the 
Library of Congress. 

Filipiniana. One of the most valuable collections of Filipiniana is located 
at the Museum and Institute of Archaeology and Ethnology in the Univer- 
sity of the Philippines. Although larger before the war, it is now reported 
to contain 5,000 volumes, 15,000 pamphlets, 3,500 prints, and 5,000 manu- 
scripts. Two outstanding collections in this material are (1) the unpub- 
lished typewritten manuscripts dealing with the ethnology of the Philip- 
pines and popularly known as the Beyer collection; and (2) the Japanese 
material published in the Philippines during the war. Fortunately the 
majority of the manuscripts were preserved, since Professor Beyer was 
granted special permission through the influence of a Japanese scientist 
friend to move the materials from the university campus to the museum 
and institute building on Aviles Street, in which they are now housed. 
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The large collection of Japanese material came about because after the 
liberation the government put Professor Beyer in charge of salvaging the 
Japanese publications, which were stored largely in one building. Since 
the war there has been neither time nor sufficient staff to place the books 
on the shelves in their proper order; also, no record has been prepared as 
to what titles exist in the collection. Herein lies one of the chief reasons 
why such valuable documents should be filmed. 





GERMAN SINOLOGY TODAY 


HELLMUT WILHELM 
University of Washington 





N CONTRAST to the general tendency of resurgence of academic life in 
Germany, which has been reported from all the former academic 
centers and even from an additional one at Mainz, the pace of the recovery 
of German Sinology has been rather slow. Some of the main former seats 
of Far Eastern studies still remain unoccupied. The reason for this special 
development is, in the first place, lack of personnel. Of the old generation 
Alfred Forke, who held the chair of Sinology at Hamburg University for 
many years, and Erich Hauer? died during the war. Otto Franke, the 
Nestor of German Sinology, died practically from hunger and exhaustion 
soon after the war.® Several of the most promising German Sinologues have 
left Germany during the past fifteen years, mostly for political reasons. 
G. Haloun, Walter Simon, and Bruno Schindler* are working in England; 
Balazs resumed his Sinological studies in France; Karl A. Wittfogel heads 
the Chinese History Project sponsored by the University of Washington at 
Columbia University; Ferdinand Lessing has been for more than ten years 
at the University of California, Berkeley, and Wolfram Eberhard, who 
taught at Ankara, Turkey, is now a member of the faculty at Berkeley 
too.* Franz Michael joined the Far Eastern Institute at the University of 
*Most of the information presented is taken from private communications. A collection of 
notes by Rudolf Léwenthal, put at the writer’s disposal, is gratefully acknowledged. A bibli- 
ography of “Sinological literature in Germany, 1939-44” will be found in Quarterly bulletin of 
Chinese bibliography, n.s. 7 (March-December 1947), 21-64. Attention is also drawn to Wolf- 
gang Franke’s article “The younger generation of German Sinoiogists,” Monumenta Serica, 5 
(1940), 437-46, and to that of Eduard Erkes, “Die kulturpolitische bedeutung der deutschen 
Sinologie,” Die weltkugel (June 1948), 38-40. 

* The manuscript of Hauer’s Manchurian dictionary was accepted for publication by the 
Deutsche Gesellschaft fiir Natur-und Vélkerkunde Ostasiens, Tokyo. Proofs of about two- 
thirds of the work were received regularly by Walter Fuchs at Peiping, who had consented to 
correct them. However, the setting up has never been finished. 

*See Theunissen’s obituary in Monumenta Serica, 12 (1947), 277-96. Word has been re- 
ceived that the fourth volume of Franke’s Geschichte des chinesischen reiches, which includes 
the Sung and Yiian dynasties, has just been published. 

‘He is the editor of a revived English edition of Asia major. 

° His studies on post-Han ideology will be published shortly. 

* His latest researches into the social problems of China include: “The composition of the 
leading political group during the Five dynasties,” Asiatische studien, Berne, 1 (1947, 19-28; 


“Some sociological remarks on the system of provincial administration during the period of 
the Five dynasties,” Studia Serica, Chengtu, 7 (1948) 1-18. A voluminous study on the ques- 
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Washington years ago, as recently did Erwin Reifler.7? From the field of 
Far Eastern art Alfred Salmony and Ludwig Bachhofer are also living in 
this country; the former teaches at New York University and the latter at 
the University of Chicago. Other German Sinologues such as Gustav Ecke,* 
Max Loehr,® and Wolfgang Franke’ are still in China. Members of 
another group have not been reinstated after V-E day or have not been 
given a place to teach. This group includes Fritz Jaeger, the successor of 
Forke at Hamburg, Otto Stange,!! who taught at Goettingen, Werner Eich- 
horn, a former lecturer at Bonn, Walter Fuchs,!? Alfred Hoffmann,'* and 
Walter Heissig.'* 





tion of social mobility during the Topa regime is in press. His book Die chinesische novelle 
des 17-19. jahrhunderts, eine soziologische untersuchung has been published as supplement 9 
of Artibus Asiae. 

*See his “La langue chinoise 4 la lumiére de la philologie moderne,” Bulletin de l’univer- 
site de l’Aurore, ser. 3, 4 (1943), no. 2; “Théories sur l’origine et la dévélopment des caractéres 
chinois,” ibid., no. 3; “Etude sur l’étymologie des caractéres chinois,” ibid., 5 (1944), no. 1. 

* Most of his contribution on Chinese bronzes and above all on Chinese painting have been 
published in Monumenta Serica and in Sinologische arbeiten, vol. 1. Aside from his monu- 
mental publication on Chinese furniture and his excellent treatment of Chinese architecture 
he edited and commented on two collections of Chinese bronzes: Friihe chinesische bronzen 
aus der sammlung Oskar Trautmann (Peiping, 1939) and Sammlung Lochow, Chinesische 
bronzen I (Peiping, 1943). 

* Loehr’s essays on Chinese art and archeology are numerous. Most valuable are his trans- 
lations from and evaluations of Chinese bronze inscriptions in Sinologische arbeiten, 2 (1944), 
30-91 and Monumenta Serica, 11 (1946) 269-325. 

* Wolfgang Franke’s strength lies in his scrupulous researches into Ming history; see “Zur 
kompilation und iiberlieferung der Ming shih-lu,” Sinologische arbeiten, 1 (1943), 1-46; 2 
(1944), 1-29; 3 (1945), 165-68; “Yung-lo’s mongolische feldziige,” Sinologische arbeiten, 3 
(1945), 1-45; “Yii Ch’ien, staatsmann und kriegsminister,” Monumenta Serica, 11 (1946), 87- 
122 with “Addendum” in Studia Serica, 6 (1947), 193-208. See also his valuable bibliography of 
wartime Sinological studies in China, published in Bulletin of Chinese studies, Chengtu, 6 
(1946) 137-71; “Die hanzeitlichen felsengraber bei Chia-ting,” Studia Serica, 7 (1948), 19-39; 
“Preliminary notes on the important Chinese literary sources for the history of the Ming 
dynasty, 1368-1644”, Bulletin of Chinese studies, 7 (1947), 107-224. He stayed in Chengtu for 
two years but recently returned to Peiping. 

4 Jaeger was purged, then reinstated, then retired in October 1947 as a new investigation 
seemed imminent. The case of Stange is similar. 

* Walter Fuchs needs no introduction. His miscellaneous contributions, mostly published 
in Monumenta Serica as well as his editions of the Jesuits’ and Mongol atlas, published as 
monographs 4 and 8 of Monumenta Serica, are well known. Titles published in less accessible 
places include: “Bulhuri Omo, die Alteste fassung der mandjurischen stammessage,” Sinolo- 
gische arbeiten, 1 (1943), 47-52, and “Rare Ch’ing editions of the Keng-chih-t’u,” Studia Serica, 
6 (1947), 149-57. 

* Hoffmann mainly worked on Chinese literature; see his “Kurze einfiihrung in die technik 
der San-ch’ii,” Sinologische arbeiten, 1 (1943), 119-35. 

™“ Heissig specialized in Mongol history and literature. Published titles include: “Ein 
mongolisches textfragment iiber den Oldétenfiirsten Galdan,” Sinologische arbeiten, 2 (1944), 
92-160; 3 (1945), 169-76; Bolur Erike, eine mogolische chronik aus der Kienlung-zeit (Monu- 
menta Serica monograph 10) (Peiping, 1946). He is now working on the Neyici toyen bi- 
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Berlin remains without any Sinologue for the time being, as Erich 
Haenisch, who occupied the Berlin chair until the end of the war, pre- 
ferred the newly created chair at Munich. Nor has Hamburg any Sin- 
ologue; the chair has reportedly been given to the Mongolist Bertold 
Spuler.*® Ernst Boerschmann lectures there on Chinese architecture. The 
China-Institut at Frankfurt was utterly destroyed during the war. Of its 
former presidents, both Erwin Rousselle and Hentze have been “‘denazi- 
fied” in the meantime, and the proposed arrangement seems to be to let 
Rousselle have the Institut and give the chair to Hentze. W. A. Unkrig 
teaches Tibetan and Mongol there. The Munich chair which was original- 
ly established for Fuchs is now held by Haenisch. Together with his Korean 
assistant Mirok Li, he has quite a number of new students, and Munich 
seems to be the most promising of all the German centers of Far Eastern 
studies. At Leipzig Eduard Erkes'® is at work again. Furthermore Erich 
Schmitt returned to Bonn from China in 1946. He is assisted by Otto 
Karow, who is giving courses in Japanese, Chinese, and Malayan."* At 
several other universities, at least the position of lecturer has been created. 
We find Peter Olbricht, a former student of Haenisch, at Goettingen, and 
Victoria von Winterfeld (née Contag) at Mainz, and Karl Buenger’® is giv- 
ing Chinese courses and courses in Chinese philosophy at Tiibingen. Asch- 
win Lippe, also a student of Haenisch, and Herbert Franke are going to 
habilitate at Hamburg and Cologne respectively. At the latter place 
Werner Speiser!® is expected back shortly from England, where he is still 
held as a prisoner of war. Also Marburg is reported to be looking for a 
lecturer in Chinese. 

The plight of German Sinology is accentuated by the loss of Far Eastern 
books during the war. Of the better known Oriental libraries only Ham- 
burg and Munich seem to have been preserved, but the latter, stored away 


* Author of Die goldene horde (Leipzig, 1943) and of the article “Die Mongolenzeit” in 
Geschichte der islamischen linder (Berlin, 1948). 

** His recent publications include: China und Europa (Leipzig, 1947) and Die chinesische 
geschichte als dialektischer prozess (Leipzig, 1946). 

* Karow is working on the history of Far Eastern medicine and is preparing a reasoned 
edition of the Daid6éruijuhd. 

* To his detailed studies on modern Chinese law Biinger recently added researches into 
T'ang law: “Das kapitel iiber die gesetzgebung der T’ang dynastie im T’ung-tien,” Sinologische 
arbeiten, 3 (1945), 152-64; Quellen zur rechtsgeschichte der T’ang-zeit (Monumenta Serica 
monograph 9) (Peiping, 1946); “Uber die verantwortlichkeit der beamten nach klassischem 
chinesischem recht,” Studia Serica, 6 (1947), 159-91. A complete translation of the T’ang code 
has been finished and awaits publication. 

* He recently published a survey of Chinese painting: Meisterwerke chinesischer malerei 
aus der sammlung der japanischen Reichsmarschdlle Yoshimitsu und Yoshimasa (Berlin, 1947). 
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during the war, is not yet ready for use. Berlin has suffered grave losses; 
the excellent libraries of Goettingen and Frankfurt have been completely 
destroyed. Owing to the financial situation of their present owners some 
of the more voluminous private libraries of former Sinologues will pre- 
sumably have to be sold across the frontier. 

In view of this situation a meeting of all German Sinologues was pro- 
posed and invitations were sent out last May by Boerschmann for a conven- 
tion to be held at Hamburg. The proposed points of discussion were as 
follows: (1) position of future aims of German Sinology, (2) Chinese studies 
in foreign countries during the last fifteen years, (3) seats of Sinology at 
German universities and the development of academic Sinological work, 
(4) reconstruction of libraries with foreign help, (5) publication of un- 
published manuscripts, (6) reviving of journals and bulletins, (7) exchange 
of scholars and students with foreign countries and especially China, (8) 
collaboration with German “Old China hands” and commercial firms. 
Unfortunately this meeting never materialized. The reason given was that 
most of those invited did not have the money to pay for their fare to Ham- 
burg. 

All German periodicals on Far Eastern questions were discontinued by 
the end of the war. Artibus Asiae has been revived and is now published 
in Berne, Switzerland, by a body posing as the successor of the China- 
Institut, under the editorship of Salmony. It is to be expected that the 
Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenlaendischen gesellschaft will be revived 
at an early date. Of new periodicals the Astatische rundschau and the 
Ostasien jahrbuch are due to bring out their first issues soon. The Archiv 
fiir Ostasien edited by Erich Schmitt and Toni Pippon just made its first 
appearance (Bastion-Verlag, Diisseldorf). It contains translations from 
Chinese literature by Franz Kuhn and Hans Neef; articles by Schmitt, 
“Pekinger Hsieh-hou-yii’; Pippon, ‘Die solidarhaftung in chinesischen 
sklavensysten”; Otto Haas, “Gewohnheitsrechtliche vertragstypen in 
China;” several items on Japan and Indonesia, book reviews, etc. As al- 
ready noted Asia major has reappeared in England under its former editor, 
Bruno Schindler. 
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All of the following material was received prior to February 1, 1949. 













The Far Eastern Association. At a joint meeting of the Board of Directors 
of the Association and the Committee on Far Eastern Studies of the American 
Council of Learned Societies held in Washington, D. C. on December 30, 1948, 
the activities of the two groups during the past year were reviewed and the 
possibilities of future co-operation and joint action of the two groups in the 
advancement of Far Eastern studies were discussed. The question of the creation 
of a central secretariat for the promotion of Far Eastern studies was raised, and 
after extensive discussion, a Policy Committee, to be appointed by the presidents 
of the FEA and the ACLS Committee was set up, to recommend to the Directors 
of the association and the ACLS Committee a program for the immediate de- 
velopment of Far Eastern studies in the United States, including publications, 
fellowships, regional conferences, and summer institutes, and a central secre- 
tariat to facilitate the operation of these programs. The committee, under the 
chairmanship of Hugh Borton, consists of Wilma Fairbank, William W. Lock- 
wood, Edwin O. Reischauer, John Embree, and Joseph K. Yamagiwa. It hopes 
to make a comprehensive report before the April meeting of the association. 

The problem of publication of scholarly monographs and the raising of 
funds for such publications were discussed. Considerable attention was given to 
the possibilities of utilizing lithoprinting and, when only a relatively few copies 
of a particular work would be required, to the use of microfilm and microcard. 
It was agreed that the editor of the FEA Monographs and the secretary of the 
ACLS Committee should co-operate informally to avoid duplication in the read- 
ing and handling of manuscripts. Both groups agreed to work together to 
develop a unified program including: (1) publication of monographs of assured 
quality, (2) distribution of micocopy or other reproduced research work, such 
as dissertations, and (3) publication of a few aids to scholarship and teaching, 
such as bibliographies. Details of such a program were to be worked out by Mr. 
Fairbank, temporary editor of the FEA Monographs, and Mr. Yamagiwa, secre- 
tary of the ACLS Committee, and presented to their respective groups for 
support. It should be noted that the FEA Monograph Editorial Board has 
several potential manuscripts available but at present is severely handicapped 
by the lack of funds. 

A discussion of the problem of making available Chinese and Japanese 
literary materials in translation and of developing improved materials for 
teaching, such as maps, charts, illustrations, etc., led to the appointment of a 
joint Committee for the Development of Instructional Materials. It is headed 
by Laurence Sickman of the Nelson Gallery of Art, Kansas City, and includes 
Harold Shadick, Richard K. Beardsley, and Wilraa Fairbank. In addition to 


* A.R.H. indicates contributions by Ardelia R. Hall; R. L. by Rudolf Léwenthal, and 
E.H.P. by Earl H. Pritchard. 
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considering translated materials needed for the purpose of instruction, it is also 
to investigate the need for map, charts, slides, movies, and other teaching ma- 
terials and to suggest a program for their development. 

A committee known as the Regional Conferences and Institutes Committee 
was also set up to develop ways and means of establishing summer Far Eastern 
Institutes, similar to those sponsored before the war by the ACLS, and of hold- 
ing regional conference of Far Eastern scholars on various Far Eastern subjects. 
Paul H. Clyde of Duke University is chairman of this committee and its other 
members include Shannon McCune, Joseph K. Yamagiwa, and Virginia 
Thompson Adloff. The possibility of co-operation with other organizations 
intrested in similar meetings was to be explored. 

In view of the expiration of the Chinese Cultural Scholarships and the 
dwindling of G. I. support, the assembled group unanimously agreed that it 
was imperative that foundations increase their fellowships and grant-in-aid 
programs to qualified students in the Far Eastern field. 


The Albright Art Gallery, Buffalo, N. Y., opened on January 7, 1949, an 
“Oriental Room” with a new installation of the gallery’s permanent collection. 
The collection of Indonesian art from the Royal Indies Institute of Amsterdam 
now circulating in the United States was shown from January 7 to February 
6. (A.R.H.) 


The American Federation of Arts, Washington, D. C., has among its circulat- 
ing exhibitions two on Far Eastern art: “Reproductions of Far Eastern textiles” 
selected by Laurence Sickman, Vice-Director of the William Rockhill Nelson 
Gallery, Kansas City, and “Contemporary Chinese paintings” of forty scrolls 
by outstanding Chinese artists selected by Alan Priest, Curator of Far Eastern 
Art, Metropolitan Museum of Art. The latter exhibition its sponsored by the 
Chinese Art Research Society and the China Council for International Co- 
operation. (A.R.H.) 


The Art Institute of Chicago displayed the American Federation of Arts’ 
traveling exhibition of “Reproductions of Far Eastern textiles” in December 
1948. A special exhibition of Japanese paintings was on view until January 
15, 1949, and prints by Katsukawa Shunsho until February 5, 1949. (A.R.H.) 


The Australian Institute of International Affairs (369 George Street, Sidney, 
N.S.W., Australia) reports the following studies which are to be published in 
1949: “Australian colonial policy” by J. D. Legge, a study of policy in Papua 
up to 1939; “Immigration” by W. D. Barrie; “International air transport” 
by D. M. Hocking and C. P. Haddon-Cave; “Law and administration in New 
Guinea” by Thomas P. Fry; “The South Seas in transition” by W. E. H. Stanner, 
and “Trusteeship in the Pacific,” edited by A. H. Macdonald (1948). 


The Asia Institute. School for Asiatic Studies (7 East 70th Street, New York 
21). As a part of its elaborate program relating to Asia the institute has an- 
nounced the following courses relating to the Far East for the spring semester, 
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1949: “Agrarian problems in China,” Chen Han-sen; “Art in Southeast Asia,” 
Robert von Heine-Geldern; “Asia in world politics,” Fritz Sternberg; “Asiatic 
continental survey,” Phyllis Ackerman; “Basic elements of Asiatic civilization,” 
William Haas; “China and the West,” Rexford Stead; “Chinese literary 
classics,” Chang Chung-yuan; “Chinese personality development and adjust- 
ment,” Prof. Chang; “Chinese village, rural and family life,” Ida Pruitt; ““Eco- 
nomic geography of the Far East II,” Daniel Shaw; “Economics of Soviet Asia,” 
Valery J. Tereshtenko; “History of Japan and Korea,” John L. Mish; “Inter- 
pretation and practice of Chinese calligraphy,” Professor Chang; “Modern 
Vietnam,” Anthony Do Vangly; “Problems of Oriental immigrants II,” Dr. 
Shaw; “‘Seminar:origins of Asiatic religion,” Professor Ackerman; “Some aspects 
of Tibethan Buddhism,” Professor Ackerman; “Survey of Chinese history,” Pro- 
fessor Chen; “Vietnamese literature,” Mr. Vangly; elementary and advanced 
Chinese and “Readings in modern Chinese literature,” Li Gwan-yuen; “Inter- 
mediate Japanese” and “Elementary Malay,” Professor Mish; ‘Advanced 
Tibetan,” Bernhard Geiger, and “Intermediate Vietnamese,’ Mr. Vangly. 
Other members of the regular faculty dealing with the Far East not mentioned 
above include Prof. Orient Lee, China; Assoc. Prof. Donald N. Wilber, archi- 
tecture; Asst. Prof. Homer L. Thomas, economic geography, and Prof. Arthur 
Upham Pope, Director of the institute. Special lectures during 1948-49 in- 
cluded Mrs. Antoinette Gordon, Tibetan iconography, V. T. Hsu, current 
economic problems of China, and Prok Amranand, Siamese. 

Candidates for the M.A. degree, must have completed a regular four-year 
college course and obtained a Bachelor’s degree, or the equivalent. They must 
pass a preliminary examination before admission to candidacy. Besides their 
native language or languages, they must have an adequate working knowledge 
of at least two modern occidental languages and pass written examinations in 
them. They must complete an approved program of not less than two full years 
of graduate work, with ten academic hours of work per term, which must include, 
in addition to the two-year Asiatic continental survey, courses in four of the five 
branches of the school’s curriculum: history and comparative civilization; 
philosophy and religion; art and archaeology; economics and political institu- 
tions; languages. At least one of the courses must be a seminar (with a value of 
two credits). The student must maintain a “B” average. The full forty academic 
hours of work must be completed within six years, at most, of admission to 
candidacy. The student must specialize either in one branch of the curriculum, 
or in one regional group of studies and pass a corresponding final comprehen- 
sive examination. He must present a master’s essay (ordinarily for publication), 
acceptable to the faculty as a whole. (E.H.P.) 


The Chinese Art Society of America held a loan exhibition of “Chinese belt 
buckles at China House, 125 East 65th Street, New York, beginning November 
1, 1948. (A.R.H.) 


Plans for the East Asian Institute, Columbia University, which will open in 
September 1949, are nearly completed. Sir George B. Sansom has been appointed 
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Director, and Professor Hugh Borton Assistant Director, of the institute. En- 
trance in the institute wiil be limited to qualified graduate students who, 
through the two-year course of study offered by the institute, may wish to func- 
tion effectively as regional specialists in various branches of government service, 
in business, in journalism, in philanthropy, and in educational institutions in 
East Asia or in academic research and teaching in the social sciences. 

The institute expects its students to acquire (a) a broad knowledge of both 
China and Japan; (b) a command of either Chinese or Japanese language or 
both; (c) a more specialized knowledge in a selected academic discipline ap- 
plied to one of those countries; and (d) a broad education in the more general 
aspects of this selected discipline. Each candidate for a certificate of the institute 
will be expected to give special emphasis to one of the following: (1) history, 
(2) economics, and (3) government, as applied to China and Japan, or (4) 
international relations, (5) anthropology, and (6) geography as applied to East 
Asia. Outside the institute, he will work simultaneously for an advanced de- 
gree in the graduate department or school of the university that is most closely 
allied with the specialty he elects within the institute. 

The present staff of the institute consists of Sir George Sansom, Hugh Borton, 
L. Carrington Goodrich, John E. Orchard, Nathaniel Peffer, Wang Chi-chen, 
and C. Martin Wilbur. The University hopes to announce in the near future 
additional appointments in the field of economics and social sicence. The An- 
nouncement of the East Asian Institute may be obtained upon application to 
the secretary of the university. 


At Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y., the following studies are in progress 
and are expected to appear in 1949 or 1950: “The early modern government 
schools in China (1861-1890) by Knight Biggerstaff; ‘““The importation of 
capital goods for industrialization,” with special emphasis on Japan, by Edwin 
P. Reubens; “A study of village life in modern Siam” and “The United States 
and Southeast Asia,” by Lauriston Sharp, and “The travels of Lao Ts’an,” being 
an annotated translation of a Chinese novel by Liu T’ieh-Yiin, by Harold E. 
Shadick (Cornell University Press, spring, 1949). 


The Far Eastern Ceramic Group of America held its third meeting on Decem- 
ber 4, 1948, at the Royal Ontario Museum, Toronto. There were papers on 
different phases of the topic of the meeting: “Some ceramic techniques of 
T’ang China with comparative material from other dynasties,” by Kojiro 
Tomita, Robert Paul Dart, and William J. Young of the Museum of Fine Arts, 
Boston, and Helen E. Fernald, F. St.G. Spendlove, and Ann Thomson of the 
Royal Ontario Museum. Visits to the Lord Lee Collection, Hart House, Uni- 
versity of Toronto, and other Far Eastern collections were arranged. The group 
was formed at Cambridge, Mass. in the spring of 1948 for historical and tech- 
nical study of the ceramics of the Far East. Membership includes curators, pro- 
fessors, collectors, potters, and others interested in the subject. (A.R.H.) 


Honolulu Academy of Arts held an exhibition of “Home life and art of the 
Orient”, January 5-23, 1949. (A.R.H.) 
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The Honolulu Art Society is presenting a series of dances of the Orient at 
the Honolulu Academy of Arts. A program of sixteenth-century classical Jap- 
anese dances was given on August 30 and 31, 1948, and a Korean dance festival 
was held on October 12 and 13, 1948. The Korean dances were presented by 
members of the Korean community active in preserving the arts of their Korean 
heritage. (A.R.H.) 


The Indian Council of World Affairs (8-A Kashi House, Connaught Place, 
New Delhi) research program includes the following studies of interest to Far 
Easterners. Dates after titles give the approximate date of appearance. ‘‘Asia’s 
trade” by B. G. Ghate (Nov. 1948); “India and Burma” by R. Venkateswaran in 
collaboration with M. A. Raschid (no date determined); “India and China” by 
Tan Yu-shan and Chenna-Vhavan (1949-50); “India and Malay” by N. Ragha- 
van (Dec. 1949); “Indian economic relations with the Pacific area and the Far 
East” by V.K.R.V. Rao and B. N. Ganguli (no date determined). 


The Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York, reopened the galleries of Far 
Eastern and Near Eastern art on January 20, 1949. The Chinese scroll painting, 
“Ch’ing Ming Chang Ho — Spring Festival on the River” (Bulletin of the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, 6 [June 1948], 280-92) has been reproduced in 
its entirety and in actual size in a portfolio of twenty-three tinted collotype 
plates, which may be joined together to form a scroll. A selection of scenes from 
the same Chinese painting has also been issued in a portfolio of ten colored 
reproductions (13 by 17 inches in size) for $5.00. Additional reproductions of 
Far Eastern art issued by the museum include: Japanese prints-portfolio of ten 
plates in color (13 by 17 inches), $7.50; Chinese painting of Buddha and attend- 
ants, in color (1814 by 834 inches), $5.00; painting of a magpie on a flowering 
branch, in color (9 by 17 inches), 15¢; rubbings of “Master of heaven” (17 by 
1] inches), 25¢, and of the “Devil catcher,” an “Old man,” and “Confucius” 
(17 by 11 inches), 10¢ each; a map of the travels of Marco Polo (1114 by 18 
inches). 05¢. (A.R.H.) 


The Minneapolis Institute of Arts is exhibiting in four galleries the Alfred 
F. Pillsbury collection, “Arts of the Orient and Near East,” described in the 
December 1948 Bulletin of the institute. A special exhibit of “Chinese court 
costumes” was displayed until January 17, 1949. On December 26, 1948, the 
institute presented an outstanding documentary film, “Song of Ceylon,” that 
has been highly commended by the Museum of Modern Art. (A.R.H.) 


The second session of the Mount Holyoke College Institute on the United 
Nations will be held from June 26 through July 23, 1949. The institute will 
provide opportunity for study and discussion in small groups with United Na- 
tions leaders, officials of the United States and foreign governments, and other 
specialists in international affairs. Practical problems in fostering international 
understanding on the community level will be considered. Lectures and discus- 
sions on the college campus and weekly trips to Lake Success to observe the 
United Nations at work are features of the program, which has been planned 
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with the aid of a notable group of consultants and officials of the United Na- 
tions. Inaugurated last summer under the sponsorship of Mount Holyoke Col- 
lege, the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, and twenty-three other 
sponsors, the institute is open to men and women able to make a direct contri- 
bution to international understanding in their communities: for example, col- 
lege professors, teachers in secondary and normal schools, leaders of com- 
munity forums, heads of international relations programs in business and ser- 
vice clubs and civic organizations, radio and newspapermen, clergymen, li- 
brarians, and leaders in worker’s education. A limit of 100 members has been set 
for each of the four weeks to permit a high degree of individual participation. 
Fees for the four-week session are $225, including tuition and board and room. 
For a single week, charges are $25 for tuition and $35 for board and room. A 
limited number of scholarships are available. Applications for admission and 
scholarships will be considered in the order in which they are received. Address 
all communications to Mary J. Levy, Executive Secretary, Mount Holyoke Col- 
lege Institute on the United Nations, South Hadley, Mass. (E.H.P.) 


Newark Museum had a special exhibition of “Chinese enamels” lasting until 
January 24, 1949. (A.R.H.) 


The Institute of Fine Arts, New York University (17 East 80th Street, New 
York 21) has announced the following series of lectures relating to Far Eastern 
art by Dr. Alfred Salmony. The series begins February 9 and ends june I, 1949. 
Each series consists of fifteen lectures. Most are open to the public. “Art of 
China, Japan, and Korea” (Fine Arts 38); “Art of the late Chou, Ch’in, and 
early Han periods in China” (Fine Arts 320); “Chinese sculpture” (Fine Arts 
20). “Special problems in Oriental art” (Fine Arts 360) is open only to graduate 


students. (E.H.P.) 


The Walter Hines Page School of International Relations, The Johns Hop- 
kins University, will publish the following research studies: “Sinkiang”’ by 
Owen Lattimore and others (Little, Brown, 1949); “Nationalism and language 
reform in China” by John De Francis (Princeton University Press, 1949); 
“Chinese agent in Mongolia” by Ma Ho-t’ien, translated by John De Francis, 
dealing with the formative years of the Mongolian Peoples Republic (Johns 
Hopkins Press, 1949), and “The Chinese-Russian frontier,” a long-term study. 


The Pasadena Art Institute held a comprehensive exhibition of Chinese and 
Japanese art including Chou dynasty bronzes, T’ang and Sung dynasty ceramics, 
and later porcelains, jade, snuff bottles, and Japanese lacquer lent from Cali- 


fornia collections. (A.R.H.) 


Pomona College Gallery, Claremont, California, exhibited a collection on 
“Ancient Chinese paintings” until December 20, 1948. (A.R.H.) 


Royal Institute of International Affairs (Chatham House, St. James Square, 
London, S.W. 1, and 542 Fifth Avenue, New York 19) has the following research 
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studies in progress, in addition to those already noted in the November 1948 
issue of the Quarterly: “Manchuria since 1931” by F. C. Jones (1949), and “The 
Chinese in Southeast Asia” by Victor Purcell (1950). 


The Seattle Art Museum, Seattle, Washington, exhibited ‘‘Otsoye-Japanese 
peasant art” from January 5-30, 1949. (A.R.H.) 


The Henry Gallery, University of Washington, Seattle, held an exhibition 
of “Far Eastern folk ceramics and textiles of Japan, Korea and China” until 
January 30, 1949. (A.R.H.) 


Far Eastern Institute, University of Washington, Seattle. The following 
monographs, being a part of the extensive study on the T’ai-p’ing rebellion 
carried on in the institute, are expected to be published in 1949. “Changes in 
the Manchu financial system during the T’ai-p’ing rebellion” by James Wu; 
“Changes in official Chinese ideology during the nineteenth century” by 
Hellmut Wilhelm; “Class mobility of the civil service examination candidates 
in the nineteenth century” by C. K. Yang; ““The development of militia organ- 
ization in nineteenth-century China” by Franz Michael; “The Hung society 
and the T’ai-p’ing rebellion” by Philip Ho: “Ideologies of the T’ai-p’ing T’ien- 
kuo,” by Vincent Shih, and “The T’ai-p’ing rebellion and the Western powers”’ 
by George E. Taylor. 


The Woodmere Art Gallery, Philadelphia, Pa., exhibited “Drawings and 
paintings of India by Edith Emerson,” Jan. 16—Feb. 6, 1949. (A.R.H.) 


Phyllis Ackerman of the Asia Institute is editor of a volume on “Tibet: land 
and people” to appear in 1949. Other contributors to the volume include C. 
Suydam Cutting, H.R.H. Prince Peter of Greece, John L. Mish, and Antoinette 
K. Gordon. 


Mr. Alvan C. Eastman, formerly director of the Evansville Public Museum, 
Indiana, has been appointed director of the Pasadena Art Institute. 


Alfred Fernbach of the Woodrow Wilson School of Foreign Affairs, Univer- 
sity of Virginia, expects to complete in 1950 a study of the “Impasse in Korea.” 
He has also written a chapter on “Japanese government under the 1946 con- 
stitution” for “The Study of comparative government: an appraisal of contem- 
porary trends. Essays in honor of Frederic Austin Ogg,” edited by Jasper B. 
Shannon, to appear in 1949. 


Mr. James Tze-chien Liu since September 1948 has been offering two courses 
at the University of Pittsburgh, “Survey of the Far East” and “Far Eastern 
History.” At the same time, he is a candidate for a Ph.D. in history there. 
His thesis will be: “Sino-Japanese diplomacy, 1933-38.” He will use materials 
in Chinese which he collected while he was at Yenching University as well as 
Japanese materials which he worked on while he was historical assistant to the 
Chinese prosecutor at the Tokyo trial. 
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Far Eastern Bibliography 1948—IV 


Compiled by Gussie E. Gaskill 


With contributions by Harley H. Bartlett, Woodbridge Bingham, Hugh 
Borton, Ralph J. D. Braibanti, L. Carrington Goodrich, Ardelia R. Hall, 
Cecil Hobbs, Rudolf Loewenthal, Earl H. Pritchard, Donald P. Ray, Antonio 
S. Rosso, William Leonard Schwartz, Richard L. Walker 


FAR EAST: 
GENERAL AND PACIFIC AREA 


Periodicals 


Acta orientalia; ediderunt societates orien- 
tales batava danica norvegica. vol. 20. 
Lugduni Batavorum, apud E. J. Brill, 1948. 
Editor: Sten Konow. 

AKADEMIIA NAUK SSSR. TIKHOOKEANSKIT IN- 
stiruT. Uchenye zapiski. tom 1. Moskva, 
1947. 

AMERICAN ORIENTAL Society. Journal. vol. 
68. 1948. Published by the American 
Oriental Society, c/o Yale University Press, 
New Haven, Conn. 

Archiv fiir Ostasien. Bd. 1, 1. Lfg., 1948. 
Herausgeber: Professor Dr. Erich Schmitt 
und Dr. Toni Pippon. Schriftleiter: Dr. 
Toni Pippon, Bad Godesberg, Moltkestr. 
76. Diisseldorf, Bastion Verlag, 1948. 

Artibus Asiae, curat editionem Alfred Sal- 
mony. vol. X, 3-4. 1947. Published un- 
der the patronage of the China-Institute, 
Berne. Ascona (Switzerland), Artibus 
Asiae, publishers. 

Asia calling. vol. 2. Feb. 1948-Jan. 1949. 
Published monthly except July and Au- 
gust by the American-Oriental Friendship 
Association, Inc., 1128-16th St., Santa Mon- 
ica, Calif. 

Asian horizon. vol. 1, no. 1-4. Spring-Win- 
ter 1948. Published by D. P. Chaudhuri. 
Office: 34, Victoria Street, London, S.W.1. 
Editor: Dorothy Woodman. 

Asiatic review. vol. 44. 1948. Incorporating 
the proceedings of the East India Associ- 
ation. Published quarterly by East and 
West Limited, Westminster Chambers, 3 
Victoria Street, London, S.W.1. 

Asiatische studien; zeitschrift der Schweizeris- 


chen Gesellschaft fiir Asienkunde. vol. 1.° 


1947. Bern, A. Francke AG. Verlag. Ed- 


ited by Robert Fazy and E. H. von Tschar- 
ner. Title also in French: Etudes asia- 
tiques; revue de la Société Suisse d’Etudes 
Asiatiques. 

ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN GEOGRAPHERS. Com- 
MITTEE ON ASIAN StupiEs. Bulletin, no. 
1-3. Mar. 1—Oct. 15, 1948. Hamilton, New 
York, 1948. Shannon McCune of the De- 
partment of Geography, Colgate Univer- 
sity, is chairman of the Committee. 

Eastern world. vol. 1-2. 1947-1948. Pub- 
lished by Eastern World Ltd., 141 Welles- 
ley Court, Maida Vale, London, W249. 
monthly. 

Far East advertiser. vol. 3. 1948. Published 
by the Far East International Corporation. 
Address: 41 Park Row, New York 7, N.Y. 
monthly. 

Far East digest; summaries of current peri- 
odical material on the Far East distributed 
for the information of IPR national coun- 
cils and members. no. 10/11—21. 1948. 
Issued by the International Secretariat, In- 
stitute of Pacific Relations, 1 East 54th 
St., New York 22, N. Y. 

Far East spotlight. vol. 4, no. 1-5. June- 
Nov. 1948. Published monthly by the 
Committee for a Democratic Far Eastern 
Policy, 111 West 42nd St., New York 18, 
N. Y. Continues the volume enumeration 
of the Committee’s Spotlight on the Far 
East. 

Far East trader. vol. 2, no. 38—vol. 3, no. 39. 
Dec. 10, 1947—Dec. 29, 1948. Foreign Trade 
Publications Company, 420 Market St., San 
Francisco 11, Calif. John E. Fields, editor 
and publisher. 

Far Eastern bulletin. vol. 1, no. 1-25. July 
10-Dec. 25, 1948. Edited by Tsun-chi Liu. 
Published and printed weekly by Y. Loh 
on behalf of Kuo Hsin News Agency, 20 
Caine Road, Hongkong. 
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Far Eastern ceramic bulletin. 1, July 1948+ 


Cambridge, Mass., Fogg Museum of Art. 


Edited by G. J. Lee. R Art quarterly, 11 
(Summer 1948), 293. 

Far Eastern economic review. vol. 4-5. Jan. 
7-Dec. 29, 1948. Published weekly by the 
Far Eastern Economic Review Ltd., $22, 
Queen’s Building, Victoria, Hongkong. 

Far Eastern engineer. vol. 5-6. 1947-1948. 
Published monthly at 117 Hongkong Road, 
Shanghai. Publication was suspended, Dec. 
1941-Dec. 1946. 

Far Eastern news letter. vol. 1, no. 1-9. 
Feb. 15—Dec. 31, 1948. Special supplement 
no. 1-3, May 28-Nov. 2, 1948. Published 
by Far Eastern Information Service, E. S. 
Larsen, publisher, 814 17th St. N.W., 
Washington, D.C. O. J. Dekom, editor. 


Far Eastern quarterly. vol. 7, no. 2-vol. 8, 
no. 1. Feb.-Nov. 1948. Published for the 
Far Eastern Association, Inc., by Cornell 
University Press, Ithaca, N.Y. 

Far Eastern survey. vol. 17, no. 1-24. Jan. 
14-Dec. 22, 1948. Published fortnightly by 
the American Institute of Pacific Relations, 
Inc., 1 East 54th St., New York 22, N.Y. 


France-Asie, revue de culture et de synthése 
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586)—victim of the kamikazes. United 
States Naval Institute proceedings, 74 (June 
1948), 682-689. illus. 

MAENCHEN-HELFEN, Otto. History in lin- 


guistics. JAOS, 68 (Apr./June 1948), 120- 
124. Reply to an article by Robert Shafer, 
Linguistics in history, in JAOS, 67 (Oct./ 
Dec. 1947), 296-305. 

MILLER, JOHN, JR. Prelude to offensive action 
in the Pacific. Military review, 28, no. 9 
(Dec. 1948), 3-12. maps. The author is a 
member of the Historical Division, Depart- 
ment of the Army Special Staff. 

MINNEAPOLIs INSTITUTE OF ARTS. The Alfred 
F. Pillsbury collections at the Art Institute. 
Bulletin of the Minneapolis Institute of 
Arts, 37 (Dec. 4, 1948), 170-176. illus. The 
illustrations include a group of Shang and 
Chou jades, terracotta figures of the T’ang 
dynasty, monochrome porcelain of the 
K’ang-hsi and Yung-cheng periods, a Shang 
bronze ritual vessel of the kuei type, and 
the Khmer head of a bodhisattva, c. 12th 
century. (A.R.H.) 

Mizuta, Iwao. The iron curtain of language. 
Bulletin of the American Association of 
University Professors, 33 (Winter 1947), 
711-716. A plea for more adequate pro- 
vision for the study of Japanese and other 
oriental languages in the American educa- 
tional system. (H.H.B.) 

MUKHOPADHYAYA, Sujit. Sino-Indian rela- 
tions of old. Sino-Indian journal, 1 (July 
1947), 77-94. (R.L.W.) 

NEHRU, JAWAHARLAL. India and China. 
Sino-Indian journal, 1 (July 1947), 1-5. 
(R.L.W.) 

Nc. Pu. Buu-Hot. The contribution of the 
Far East to contemporary world science. 
Asian horizon, 1, no. 2 (Summer 1948), 31- 
35. 

NOLDE, JOHN J., comp. Far Eastern bibliog- 
raphy 1948—I-II. FEQ, 7 (Aug. 1948), 
419-434; 8 (Nov. 1948), 96-106. 

PATON, JOHN. Japan and the Far East. Asi- 
an horizon, 1, no. 2 (Summer 1948), 22-30. 

Ray, IRENE. A spiritual alliance. Sino-Jn- 
dian journal, 1 (July 1947), 15-24. (R.L.W.) 

Rowe, Davin N. Language instruction in 
programs of area studies. FES, 17 (Mar. 
24, 1948), 74-75. 

ROWLAND, BENJAMIN, JR. A note on the in- 
vention of the Buddha image. H/JAS, 11 
(June 1948), 181-186. plate. 

Sen, Ksuitt M. Meeting of brothers. Sino- 
Indian journal, | (July 1947), 5-14. (R.L.W.) 

STRATTON, SAMUEL S. The Far Eastern Com- 
mission. FES, 17 (Aug. 25, 1948), 190-193. 
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Tal, Pao-tiu. The Far Eastern Commission 
and its recent developments. American 
journal of international law, 42 (1948), 148- 
155. 

TurNER, FRANK. The Far Eastern Commis- 
sion. Military government journal, 1, no. 
5 (Mar. 1948), 5-8. (R.J.D.B.) 

Turner, R. L. A new charter for Oriental 
and African studies in Great Britain. In- 
dian art and letters, n. s. 21, no. 1 (1947), 
13-27. Lecture delivered at a joint meet- 
ing of the Royal India Society with the 
East India Association. (A.R.H.) 

U.S. Dept. OF THE ARMY. Historicat Divi- 
sion. General Buckner’s decision against 
a second landing on Okinawa. Military 
review, 28, no. 8 (Nov. 1948), 8-13. illus. 

VENKATASUBBIAH, H. The British in Asia. 
PA, 21 (Sept. 1948), 295-298. Discusses the 
book of the same title by Guy Wint (Lon- 
don, Faber and Faber, 1947). 

VocEL, BERTRAM. ‘Truk—South Sea mystery 
base. United States Naval Institute pro- 
ceedings, 74 (Oct. 1948), 1269-1275. illus. 

VocEL, J. PH. Sten Konow [obituary] AO, 
20, pt. 3/4 (1948), 164a-b. port. 

WIJSENBEEK, L. J. F. Overzicht van de liter- 
atuur over Oost-Asiatische kunst van 1940- 
1946. Maanblad voor beeldende kunsten, 
24 (May 1948), 120-128. illus. (A.R.H.) 

Wirz, PauL. Tieropfer und tierqualerei in 
psychologisher beleuchtung. Ethnos, 11 
(1946), 114-135. Parallels to sacrificial rites 
of classical antiquity among the Ainu of 
Japan, Dyak of Borneo, Naga of Assam, 
and other oriental peoples. (H.H.B.) 

WRIGHT, CARLETON H. Trust territory of the 
Pacific Islands. United States Naval Insti- 
tute proceedings, 74 (Nov. 1948), 1333-1341. 
illus. Naval administration of the former 
Japanese mandated islands. 


CHINA 
Periodicals 


Bulletin of Chinese studies; edited and pub- 
lished by a joint committee representing 
the Institute of Chinese Cultural Studies, 
University of Nanking, and Chinese Cul- 
tural Studies Research Institute, West 
China Union university, Chengtu, China. 
vol. 1-6. 1941-1946. Chengtu, Szechuan, 
China, 1941-46. Title in Chinese: Chung 
kuo wén hua yen chiu hui k’an. Text in 
Chinese, with summaries in English. 
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INSPECTORATE GENERAL OF CUSTOMS. 
Monthly returns of the foreign trade of 


CHINA. 


China. July 1946-Aug. 1948. Shanghai, 
Statistical Department of the Inspectorate 
General of Customs, 1946-48. (Chinese 
Maritime Customs. I.—Statistical series: 
no. 8) ' 

China and America; a chronicle of cultural 
relations. vol. 1, no. 1-6. Mar. 1948-Dec. 
1948/Jan. 1949. Published six times a year 
by China Institute in America, 125 East 
65th St., New York 21, N. Y. 

China clipper. vol. 10, Nov. 1945+ Pub- 
lished by the China Stamp Society. Editor, 
H. H. Johnson. Circulation manager, 
W. R. Rankin, 473 Westminster Road, 
Brooklyn 18, N. Y. Deals with the stamps 
of China including Mongolia and Hong- 
kong, and also Korea. (H.H.B.) 


China colleges. vol. 15, no. 1-vol. 16, no. 2. 
Oct. 1947-Dec. 1948. Published quarterly 
by the United Board for Christian Colleges 
in China, 150 Fifth Ave., New York I], 
N. ¥. 

China digest. vol. 1-5, no. 5. Dec. 31, 1946- 
Dec. 28, 1948. Published fortnightly by the 
China Digest Association, 66 Marble Road, 
$rd floor, North Point, Hongkong. 


China economist, economic supplement of 
the China weekly review. vol. 1-3. Apr. 
5-Dec. 27, 1948. Shanghai, Millard Pub- 
lishing Company, 160 Chung Cheng Road 
(Eastern). 

CHINA FOUNDATION FOR THE PROMOTION OF 
EDUCATION AND CULTURE. Seventeenth re- 
port. September 1948. Shanghai. 60 p. 
incl. fold. tables. 

China information bulletin. vol. 1, no. 1-23. 
Jan. 15-Dec. 15, 1948. Published twice 
monthly by Chinese News Service, an agen- 
cy of the Chinese Government, 30 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 


China institute bulletin. Ceased publication 
with no. 47, Dec. 1947. 

China magazine, a monthly publication 
about the country and the people. vol. 18, 
1948. Published by the Chinese News 
Service, an agency of the Chinese Govern- 
ment, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, 
N. Y. 

China missionary. vol. 1, no. 1, Mar. 1948+- 
Published by the Catholic Central Bureau, 

179 Yoyang Road, Shanghai (18). Directed 
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by Father F. X. Legrand of the Scheut 
Mission. 

China monthly. vol. 9. 1948. Published by 
The China Monthly, Inc., 1819 Broadway, 
New York, N. Y. Mark Tsai, editor. 

China review (incorporating China tomor- 
row); a review devoted to Anglo-Chinese 
affairs. vol. 1, no. 1, Dec. 19474 Pub- 
lished by British United Aid to China at 
China House, 25 Charles St., London, W.I. 


China stamp news. vol. 1, June 1947+ Pub- 
lished by the Sino-American Stamp Asso- 
ciation, P.O. Box. 43, Peiping, China. A 
record of new issues of Chinese stamps, in- 
cluding some Communist. (H.H.B.) 


China tomorrow; a quarterly review devoted 
to Anglo-Chinese affairs. vol. 1, no. 1-6. 
Apr. 1946-Sept. 1947. London, 1946-47. 
No more published; incorporated in the 
China review. 

China trade monthly. vol. 2. 1948. Pub- 
lished by the Foreign Trade Association of 
China, 338 Hamilton House, Shanghai, 
China. 

China weekly review. vol. 108-111. Dec. 6, 
1947-Nov. 27, 1948. Published at 160 
Chung Cheng Road (Eastern), Shanghai 
(0), China, by the Millard Publishing 
Company. John W. Powell, editor and 
publisher. 

CHINESE News Service. [Press releases] SA: 
386-433, Jan. 7-Dec. 31, 1948. Address: 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 

Chinese press survey; a translation service 
covering the more important articles ap- 
pearing in Chinese newspapers and maga- 
zines. vol. 1, no. 1-6. Nov. 1-Dec. 21, 
1948. Published by Millard Publishing 
Co., Room 208, 160 Chung Cheng Road 
(East) Shanghai (0), China. mimeographed. 

Collectanea Commissionis Synodalis. vol. 19. 
1947. Peiping, Commissio Synodalis in 
Sinis. Superseded by the China mission- 
ary. 

Daily translation service; published by Mil- 
lard Publishing Company, Room 208, 160 
Chung Cheng Road, (E), Shanghai. (May I, 
1946-Dec. 31, 1948. 

Folklore studies. vol. 1-6. 1942-1947. Pub- 
lished by the Museum of Oriental Eth- 
nology, The Catholic University of Peking, 
Peiping, China. 

Fu jen magazine; official publication of the 
Catholic Univeristy of Peking, China. vol. 


17. 1948. Published at Mount Morris, IIl. 
quarterly. 

GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF CHINA. Bulletin. 
vol. 24-27. 1944-47. Pehpei, Peiping 
and Nanking, Published by the Society, 
1945-1947. Vol. 24, no. 1/2, June 1944, 
was published in Pehpei in 1945; vol. 24, 
no. 3/4, Dec. 1944, was issued in May 1946; 
vol. 25, no. 1/4, Dec. 1945, was published 
in Peiping in Oct. 1946; vol. 26, no. 1/4, 
Dec. 1946, published in Nanking; vol. 27, 
Nov. 1947, has title: The Amadeus Wil- 
liam Grabau memorial volume. 


GREAT BRITAIN. COLONIAL OFFICE. Annual 
report on Hong Kong. 1946- Lon- 
don, H. M. Stationery Off. (Its Colonial 
annual reports) Previously issued in the 
numbered series of “Colonial reports-an- 
nual” which was suspended in 1940. 


Gung ho news. vol. 2-3. 1947-1948. Pub- 
lished by the International Committee for 
Chinese Industrial Cooperatives, Room 135, 
Hamilton House, Shanghai. monthly. 


Han-hiue; bulletin du Centre d’Etudes Sin- 
ologiques de Pekin. vol. 2, fasc. 1-3. Pe- 
kin, 1947. xv, 335 p. plates. (part fold.) 
Vol. 1 was published in 1944. 


Harvard journal of Asiatic studies. vol. 10, 
no. 3/4-vol. 11, no. 1/2. Dec. 1947-June 
1948. Published by the Harvard-Yenching 
Institute, Boylston Hall, Cambridge, Mass. 


Indusco bulletin. vol. 8, no. 1/2-9. Jan./ 
Feb.-Sept. 1948. Published by Indusco Inc., 
425 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


K’o hsiieh. Science. vol. 30, 1948. Edited 
by Chinese Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science, formerly the Science So- 
ciety of China. Published monthly by the 
China Science Corporation, Shanghai. Most 
of the text is in Chinese. 


Ling nan hsiieh pao. Lingnan journal. vol. 
7, no. 1-vol. 8, no. 1. Jan.-Dec. 1947. Pub- 
lished by the Institute of Chinese Studies, 
Lingnan University, Canton, China. Re- 
sumed publication with vol. 7, no. 1, Jan. 
1947. In Chinese, with added cover-title, 
table of contents, and abstracts of articles 
in English. 

Link; Woochefee bulletin for cultural coop- 
eration. vol. 1, no. I-vol. 3, no. 1. Oct. 
1946-Feb. 1948. Published by Woochefee 
Institute of New York, Inc., 85-86 River- 
side Drive, New York 24, N. Y. 
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Monthly report; a monthly newsletter pub- 
lished by Millard Publishing Co., 160 
Chung Cheng Road (Eastern), Shanghai 
(0), China. vol. 1-5. Sept. 1, 1946-Dec. 31, 
1948. 

Monumenta serica; journal of oriental stud- 
ies of the Catholic University of Peking. 
vol. 12. 1947. Peiping, China, Catholic 
University Press. 

New CHINA NEws AGENCY. 
Jan. 1-Dec. 31, 1948. 
Kong, 172 Nathan Road. 

New light philatelic magazine. vol. 14, May 
1947+. Published by the New Light Phil- 
atelic Society, P. O. Box 4171, Shanghai, 
China. In Chinese and English (some 
numbers only in Chinese). (H.H.B.) 


News of China. vol. 7, no. 1-4. April-Nov. 
1948. United Service to China, 1790 
Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 

Peking natural history bulletin. vol. 16. 
Sept. 1941-Mar./June 1948. Published by 
the Peking Society of Natural History, 
Peiping, China. Sales agent: H. E. Heine- 

904 Weihaiwei Road, Shanghai, 

Pt. 2, Dec. 1941, which was con- 


[Press releases] 
Kowloon, Hong 


mann, 
China. 


fiscated by the Japanese on Dec. 8, 1941, 
was reprinted and distributed in 1948. 


Philobiblon; a quarterly review of Chinese 
publications. vol. 2, no. 1 (whole no. 5) 
Sept. 1947. Nanking, China, National 
Central Library. Director: Chiang Fu- 
tsung. Editor: C, $. Ch’ien. 

Quarterly bulletin of Chinese bibliography 
(English edition) vol. 6-7. 1946-1947. 
Published by the National Library of Pei- 
ping, Peiping 7, China. 

RoyaL Asiatic Society. NortTH CHINA 
BRANCH. Journal of the North China 
Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society. vol. 
72. 1946. [Shanghai, 1947] 

Science and technology in China. vol. 1, no. 
1-5. Feb.-Oct. 1948. Published bimonth- 
ly by the Natural Science Society of China, 
c/o National Central University, Nanking. 
“Foreign subscribers should communicate 
with Mr. S. H. Doo,.7137 Pennsylvania 
Avenue, Pittsburgh 8, Pa.” ; 

Scripta sinica; bulletin bibliographique du 
Centre Franco-Chinois d’Etudes Sinolog- 
iques, no. 1-2. 1945-46. Peiping, 1945-46. 

Sinologica; zeitschrift fiir chinesische kultur. 
vol. 1. 1948. Basel, Verlag fiir Recht und 
Gesellschaft AG. 
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Studia serica. vol. 7. 1948. Chengtu, Czech- 
wan, China, Chinese Cultural Studies Re- 
search Institute, West China Union Uni- 
versity. 

Today’s China. vol. 3, no. 1, Mar. 6, 1948+- 
Published fortnightly by the International 
Culture and Service Society, YMCA, YWCA, 
Shanghai, China. Publication office: 123 
Sitzang Road (S), Shanghai 12, China. 

UNIVERSITE L’AURORE, SHANGHAI. Bulletin, 
ser. 3, vol. 8 (1947), no. 4 (whole no. 32); 
vol. 9, no. 33/34-36, Janv./Avril-Oct. 1948. 
Shanghai, Imprimerie de T’ou-sé-wé, 1947- 
48. 

UNIVERSITE L’AURORE, SHANGHAI. BUREAU DE 
DOCUMENTATION (ECONOMIE CHINOISE) 
Monthly bulletin. no. 1-22. Oct. 20, 1946- 
Nov. 1948. Published by the Bureau, 280 
Chungking Nan Lu, Shanghai. mimeo- 
graphed. Contents.—Document nos. 1- 
110.—Study nos. 1-24.—Annex nos. 1-73. 

Weekly translation service; published by Mil- 
lard Publishing Company, Room 208, 160 
Chung Cheng Road, (E), Shanghai. vol. 1, 
no. 1-48 (Feb. 5-Dec. 31, 1947; vol. 2, no. 
1/2-9, (Jan. 14-Mar. 3, 1948). Ceased pub- 
lication. 

Yen ching hstieh pao. Yenching journal of 
Chinese studies. no. 30-34. June 1946- 
June 1948. Peiping, China, Harvard- 
Yenching Institute, Yenching University, 
1946-48. In Chinese, with added cover- 
title, table of contents, and abstracts of ar- 
ticles in English. 

Yenching journal of social studies, vol. 4, 
no. 1. August 1948. Published semi-an- 
nually by Yenching University, Peiping, 
China. 

Yenching social science. vol. 1. August 1948. 
Published annually by Yenching Univer- 
sity, Peiping, China. 


Books 


AvarIN, V. IA. Kitai v ogne grazhdanskoi 
voiny (China in the fire of civil war). Sten- 
ogramma publichnoi lektsii prochitannoi 12 
dekabria 1946 g. v Lektsionnom zale v 
Moskve. Moskva, Izd-vo “Pravda”, |947. 
(Vsesoiuznoe obshchestvo Biuro pri Minis- 
terstve vysschego obrazovaniia SSSR.) 31 
p- (R.L.) 

BAKER, GILBERT. The changing scene in 
China. New York, Friendship Press, 1948. 
152 p. Rev. ed. 
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BAND, CLAIRE AND WILLIAM. Dragon fangs; 
two years with Chinese guerrillas. London, 
G. Allen & Unwin Ltd. [1947] xii, 347 p. 
front., plates, ports., maps. 

[BarneTr, Doak] Notes on local govern- 
ment in Szechuan; the provinicial setting. 
[New York, Institute of Current World 
Affairs, 1948] 60 p. Reproduced from 
typewritten copy. “Not for publication.” 

BECKERATH, ERICH VON. Balladen um Li 
Tai-pe. Lorch/Wirtt., Birger-Verlag, 
1947. 55 p. illus. 

Boxer, C. R. Fidalgos in the Far East, 1550- 
1770; fact and fancy in the history of Ma- 
cao. The Hague, M. Nijhoff, 1948. xii, 
288 p. 16 plates. 

CENTRE FRANCO-CHINOIS D'ETUDES SINOLOG- 
IQUES, PEIPING. Index du Chan hai king. 
Peiping, 1948. 99 p. (Its Index series no. 
9) 

CHao, YUEN REN. Mandarin primer, an in- 
tensive course in spoken Chinese. Cam- 
bridge, Harvard Univ. Press, 1948. viii, 
336 p. 

CHAO, YUEN REN. Character text for Man- 
darin primer. Cambridge, Harvard Univ. 
Press, 1948. 142 p. 

CHEN Li-Fu. Philosophy of life. With an 
introduction by Roscoe Pound. New York, 
Philosophical Library [1948] 148 p. 
“Translated by Jen Tai.” 

Chin p’ing mei; the adventurous history of 
Hsi Men and his six wives; with an intro- 
duction by Arthur Waley. New York, G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons [1947] 863 p. Published 
in London in 1939 in 1 vol. and in New 
York in 1940 in 2 vols. 


CHINA. GEOLOGICAL SuRvEY. Bibliography of 
Chinese geology. Bibliography of geology 
and allied sciences of Tibet and regions to 
the west of the Chinshachiang, by T. C. 
Tseng. Nanking, National Geological Sur- 
vey of China, 1946. viii, 114 p. Published 
by the National Geological Survey of 
China under the Ministry of Economic Af- 
fairs. Added t.-p. in Chinese; some refer- 
ences also in Chinese. 


CHINA WELFARE Funp. Madame Sun reports; 
the story of the China Welfare Fund. 
[New York, 1948] 48 p. illus. 

CHINESE News Service. China at U. N. As- 
sembly, October 23 to December 16, 1946. 
Selected documents [presented by the Chi- 


nese Delegation] [New York, 1946] 40 p. 


group ports. 

CREEL, HERRLEE GLESSNER, ed. Literary Chi- 
nese by the inductive method; prepared by 
Herrlee Glessner Creel, editor, Chang 
Tsung-ch’ien [and] Richard C. Rudolph. 
Rev. and enl. ed. Chicago, Univ. of Chi- 
cago Press [1948] vol. 1. The Hsiao ching, 


CrEEL, LorRAINE. The concept of social or- 
der in early Confucianism. Chicago, Ill. 
[The University of Chicago Library, Dept. 
of Photographic Reproduction] 1946. Film 
copy of type-written manuscript. Thesis 
(Ph.D.)—University of Chicago, 1943. 

CULLEN, ANDREW Patrick. Lavington Hart 
of Tientsin. London, Livingstone Press 
[1947] 48 p. plates, port. (The Man and 
the work) 

Directory of importers & exporters in China, 
1948. Shanghai, The Foreign Trade Asso- 
ciation of China [1948] 


Erimov, G. V. Bor’ba sil demokratii protiv 
reaktsii v Kitae. Stenogramma publichnoi 
lektsii, prochitannoi v Leningrade 9 okt. 
1947 g. Leningrad, Lenizdat, 1948. 29 p. 
(Vsesoiuznoe obshchestvo po rasprostran- 
eniiu po politicheskikh i nauchnykh znanii, 
Leningradskoe otdelenie.) The struggle of 
the democratic forces in China against re- 
action. (R.L.) 

ELIA, PASQUALE M. D’. Galileo in Cina, rela- 
zioni attraverso il Collegio Romano tra 
Galileo e i gesuiti scienziati missionari in 
Cina (1610-1640). Romz, 1947. ix, 127 p. 
(Analecta Gregoriana, cura pontificiae uni- 
versitatis gregorianae edita, vol. XXXVII, 
Series Facultatis Missologicae, Sectio A No. 
I) R TP, 38, livr. 2/5 (1948), 321-329. 

FAIRBANK, J. K., AND KWANG-CHING LIU, comp. 
Bibliographical guide to modern China: 
works and documents in Chinese, vol. Il 
(parts 1-2) (draft), compiled...for the Re- 
gional Studies Program on China (mimeo- 
graphed for private distribution), Commit- 
tee on International and Regional Studies, 
Harvard University, December 1948. 2 v. 
The three volumes of this Bibliographical 
guide are to be combined to form a single 
printed volume with an index. 

FAIRBANK, WILMA. A study of Chinese edu- 
cational needs and programs of U. S. lo- 
cated agencies to meet them. Report to 
UNESCO, gathered from sources in the 
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United States from Nov. 1, 1947 to Jan. 31, 
1948. 105 p. typewritten. 

Forrest, R. A. D. The Chinese language. 
London, Faber and Faber [1948] 352 p. 
maps. (The Great languages) 

FRANKE, WOLFGANG. Preliminary notes on 
the important Chinese literary sources for 
the history of the Ming dynasty (1368- 
1644). Chengtu, The Chinese Cultural 
Studies Research Institute, West China 
Union University, 1948. 118 p. (Studia 
serica monographs, Ser. A, no. 2) “Re- 
printed from Bulletin of Chinese studies, 
vol. VII.” Important addition to any list 
of critical bibliographies on China. Deals 
with 294 works (including 16 collectanea) 
and ends with a list of authors with bio- 
graphical references, an index of titles, and 
an index of names. (L.C.G.) 

Frost, LoweLL C. Poems of Hua Lo. Los 
Angeles [Beverly Hills, McAndrew press] 
1946. In portfolio, with title: Hua Lo re- 
plies to challenge. “These poems are a 
series supposed to have been written by an 
imaginary poet, Hua Lo, of the Ming dy- 
nasty in the xv century.” 

Func Yu-LaAN. A short history of Chinese 
philosophy, edited by Derk Bodde. New 
York, The Macmillan Company, 1948. 368 
p. 

Gites, LIONEL, ed. and tr. A gallery of Chi- 
nese immortals. London, Murray, 1948. 
(Wisdom of the East series) 

GopDARD, FRANCIS WAYLAND. Called to Cath- 
ay. New York, Distributed by the Baptist 
Literature Bureau [1948] 159 p._ illus., 
ports., map, geneal. table. Contents.—Wil- 
liam Dean, the pioneer.—Josiah Goddard, 
the translator.—Josiah Ripley Goddard, the 
evangelist.—Francis Wayland Goddard, 
the doctor.—Stephen Josiah Goddard, the 
teacher.—Our mission, their church.— 
Northern Baptists in China, by E. A. Fri- 
dell. 

Goopricn, L. CARRINGTON. A short history of 
the Chinese people. London, Allen and 
Unwin, 1948. Published in New York in 
1943. 

Goopricu, L. C., AND H. C. Fenn. A syllabus 
of the history of Chinese civilization and 
culture. 4th ed. [New York, China So- 
ciety of America, 1947] 55 p. maps (part 
fold.) 

GRANET, Marcet. La civilisation chinoise; 
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la vie publique et la vie privée. Paris, A. 
Michel, 1948. xxi, 523 p. plates, maps. 
(Evolution de l’humanité, synthése collec- 
tive, dirigée par Henri Berr, XXV) 

GREAT BRITAIN. TREATIES, ETC. Exchange of 
notes constituting an agreement between 
the Government of the United Kingdom 
and the Government of the Republic of 
China for the transfer of certain British 
naval vessels to China and the mutual 
waiver of claims in respect of the loss of 
other vessels, with annex, London, 18th 
May, 1948. London, H. M. Stationery Off. 
[1948] 4p. (Treaty series, 1948, no. 39) 
Cmd. 7457. 

HIGHBAUGH, IRMA. Family life in west China. 
New York, Agricultural Missions, 1948. xi, 
240 p. 

HINZELMANN, HANS HEINZ. O China: land 
auf alten wegen. Wahrhaftige entdeckun- 
gen auf einer west-ostlichen, lebensfahrt. 
Braunschweig, Schlosser Verlag, 1948. 195 
p. (R.L.) 

Hsien, Tenyi. Chinese epigrams inside out, 
and proverbs. New York, Exposition Press 
[1948] 75 p. 

Hsiune, S. I. The life of Chiang Kai-shek. 
London, P. Davies [1948] 398 p. front., 
plates, ports. 

Huc, Evariste Rfécis. High road in Tartary; 
edited by Julie Bedier; illustrated by Jos- 
eph Notarpole. New York, Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, 1948. 219 p. A new edition of 
Abbé Huc’s Souvenirs d’un voyage dans la 
Tartarie, le Thibet, et la Chine pendant 
les années 1844, 1845, et 1846, first pub- 
lished in Paris in 1850. R NYTBR Dec. 
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China: the land and the people, By GERALD F. WinFIELD. New York: William 
Sloane Associates, Inc., 1948. 437 p. $5.00. 


Changing China: a factual account of China as it is and as it was. By HARRISON 
ForMAN. New York: Crown Publishers, 1948. 337 p. $4.00. 


Dr. Winfield has had long and rich experience in dealing with China’s 
problems of public health and agricultural reconstruction. The scope of the 
author’s own study and experience clearly delimits those portions of the book 
which show special competence from those which represent the views of an 
interested layman. This is true both of part 1 which surveys China’s problems 
and of part 2 which attempts a blueprint solution. Thus the chapters of part | 
on “Agriculture,” on “Diet clothing and shelter,” and on “Health” are clear, 
vividly written, and carefully argued; the account of the occupational diseases 
of the Chinese farmer could scarcely have been better. But the chapter on 
“Language” is painfully amateurish, while the chapter on “Education” is a 
description, of uneven quality, of various facets of the problem — not an 
analysis. It is in the realm of politics, however, that Dr. Winfield is least at 
home. He displays the engineer’s impatience with the half-measures of politi- 
cians and the humanitarian’s anxiey that reforms be carried out quickly, 
efficiently, and scientifically. These preoccupations have prevented him from 
dealing in specific terms with the groups and forces which must implement his 
own or any other blueprint of social change, and this in turn has led him to 
fall back on vague generalities such as the sentence which closes his chapter 
on “Local government”: ‘Since there will be many years of struggle before 
China finally develops adequate local government, and since it is efficient 
government at the local level that actually implements enlightened policy and 
agencies, the processes by which China must rebuild herself will evolve slowly 
and painfully” (p 209). 

In the early chapters of part 2 Dr. Winfield has given an extraordinarily 
interesting account of the closely connected problems of sanitation, composting, 
and fuel supply; this rewards careful reading. But as his blueprint develops, we 
find little reference to the traditional dynamics of social change in China. We 
find no specific answers to two crucial questions: Who is to bring about social 
change? What moral or ideological force will drive the Chinese to accomplish 
the needed reforms? The “sociological engineer” and the “generalist,” Dr. 
Winfield’s ideal implementers of great social change, are fictions; they do not 
now exist in China or elsewhere, nor are they likely to spring from China as it 
is or conceivably can be. Since he has not found any existing group to which 
he can entrust the program of reconstruction, he makes a great many of his 
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recommendations in impersonal terms: “China can raise her standards of liv- 
ing,” “China herself must... .” etc. This lends an air of unreality to the blue- 
print and tends to make it a listing of desiderata which that vague feminine 
monolith “China herself” must somehow recognize and seek. 

It would have been instructive if Dr. Winfield had commented, with his expert 
knowledge, on some of the social experiments undertaken by the Chinese 
Communists. For example, will the program of yang-lao (state care for the aged) 
reduce the pressure for sons and provide a needed check on population growth? 
Is the altered status of women likely to have the same effect? How effective are 
the educational programs in hygiene and pediatrics? He limits himself, un- 
fortunately, to a brief and unsatisfactory treatment of Chinese Communist 
ideology and to a severe criticism of their land policy. He is no doubt right to 
caution that mere redistribution of land is no guarantee of increased produc- 
tion, but he certainly underestimates the political and social results of the 
elimination of tenantry, usury, and excessive taxation.} 

The concluding chapter attempts to outline some of the ways in which the 
United States might aid in solving China’s problems; this too ends with an 
eloquent statement of desiderata and few concrete suggestions. Thus: “A third 
goal of American policy must be the development of the means and techniques 
of cooperating with the Chinese people in accomplishing the vast range of tasks 
that must be undertaken without the acts or motives of imperialism and with- 
out the suggestion of a ‘colonial’ relationship” (p. 423). This serious and-well 
written book would have been more interesting if it had been in title and in 
content a book on “China’s health” and had not attempted to be another book 
on “China.” 

Mr. Forman has spent a number of years in China as a journalist. He has 
traveled widely in China proper and in Tibet and Mongolia. This book is 
subtitled “A factual account,...” and it attempts to give the “facts” on every- 
thing from prehistory to aviation. And “facts” are given wherever possible in 
quantitative measures. Hence the whole book is a welter of kilowat hours, man- 
hours, long tons, meters, etc. Far too little caution has been used in presenting 
Chinese statistics. And the impression remains when one has completed a 
chapter that a paragraph of reasoned analysis would leave a far clearer picture 
of a given facet of China than do twenty odd pages of discrete and heterogene- 
ous data. It should by now be obvious that it takes an economist to deal with 
China’s economic life, a historian to deal with its history, etc. It is less a reflec- 
tion on Mr. Forman than on his advisers or publishers that he was allowed to 
attempt the impossible. This reviewer is not competent to criticize the whole 
of this book, but on one page in the chapter on history be found eight major 
errors of fact or interpretation. The publishers (Crown) have done very badly 
by Mr. Forman. Paper and print are poor, the wealth of photographs so repro- 

* One should note that Dr. Winfield, in his analysis of Chinese land problems, relies rather 
too exclusively on the work of J. Lossing Buck. It is hard to reconcile his statement on p. 261 
that the Chinese people could not long stand a continued loss of 10 per cent of gross produc- 


tion with the statement on p. 281 that the “far less than 15 per cent” of farm production used 
for rent alone cannot be the major cause of the poverty of the Chinese farmer. 
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duced and captioned as to try the reader’s patience. As bookmaking it compares 
most unfavorably with the handsome Sloane production of Dr. Winfield’s work. 
The Sinologue is in disrepute for knowing more and more about less and 
less. Both these books — Mr. Forman’s to a far greater degree — have the op- 
posite fault of saying less and less about more and more. 
ARTHUR F. WRIGHT 


Stanford University 


The United States and China. By JOHN KING FAIRBANK. Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press, 1948. xiv, 384 p. $3.75. 


This is a book about China. Only the final chapter treats in detail of Amer- 
ican ideas or interests. Yet the title is acceptable since the book is written with 
American readers in mind, readers with “our emotional distaste for totalitarian 
dogmas” and with our “very vague and imperfect picture of Chinese realities 
...” (p. 267). Professor Fairbank, one may assert, has, with courage, clarity, 
and intimate understanding, voiced the interpretation and judgment of the 
majority of American students of Far Eastern politics at a time when the views 
expressed in our newspapers, periodicals, and radio broadcasts are too often 
those of incompetents or self-interested partisans. His absorbing, sensitive, and 
objective analysis and critique of the growth and character of Chinese civiliza- 
tion, and his original, unpretentious suggestions for the American who is will- 
ing to think before acting, combine to furnish both an excellent textbook and 
a most timely aid to statesmen. 

After setting forth “Our China problem,” which is to understand China and 
foresee her future —the real China that underlies the veneer of the partly 
Westernized China with which Westerners are acquainted — the author writes 
in turn of Chinese adaptation to the physical environment, social elements, 
Confucianism — “the ideology of the bureaucrat” — alien dynasties, and au- 
thoritarianism. At this point he introduces the ‘Western impact,” from which 
he proceeds to the “revolutionary process” and thence to “nationalism and 
communism.” Problems of economic, political, and social reconstruction, an 
etching of “China today,” and a chapter of historical highlights and current 
issues in Chinese-American relations, compose the final third of the book. The 
two appendices reprint General Marshall’s penetrating statement of January 
7, 1947, and provide an annotated list of readings. 

While this book is no ephemeral appeal to reason it appears at a time when 
America’s China policy must be reviewed and defined. Professor Fairbank’s 
major contribution toward the solution of this problem is his insistence upon 
attention to residual elements in Chinese culture. These elements are China. To 
ignore them is like trying “to measure the ocean with a cockle-shell, or for a 
bee to sting a tortoise.” China is not to be driven, though she may be in- 
fluenced. She will determine her own future, which will be of a different pat- 
tern from that outsiders may set for her. It is likely, the author thinks, to be 
neither capitalistic nor communistic but something between. Economic need 
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will affect it more than political. It would be well if the following paragraph 
could be inscribed, framed, and hung in the offices of American statesmen, 
editors and business leaders: ‘“The test of American policy in China and in all 
of Asia is whether it can stand for the principle of individual freedom expressed 
in new political terms, which are compatible with the economic collectivism 
toward which Asia’s poorer peoples are painfully working their way. If we can- 
not thus redefine our tradition of freedom, to make it valid in the far different 
and straitened circumstances of Asia’s crowded economy, we cannot expect to 
hold the world-wide moral] leadership to which our democratic heritage has 
thus far given us a claim” (pp. 338-39). 
HAROLD S. QUIGLEY 
University of Minnesota 


Soviet Russia and the Far East. By Davip J. DALLIN. New Haven: Yale Univer- 
sity Press, 1948. vii, 398 p. $5.00. 


As a forthright and able historian of recent Soviet foreign policy, David J. 
Dallin has in several previous books exposed with logic, force, and clarity what 
he is firmly convinced is the determination of Russia to extend its power and 
territorial control over western Europe. In this new volume he turns to a con- 
sideration of events in eastern Asia and finds there a very comparable, if not 
even clearer, pattern of imperialistic expansion on the part of the rulers in the 
Kremlin. 

“The Moscow government,” Mr. Dallin writes emphatically, “has given its 
answer to the all-important problem of the Far East. In the pursuit of its 
policy of expansion, in its boundless dynamism, it is developing the area into 
a new fortress, subjected once again to all the vicissitudes of military operations. 
Its dynamism has increased far beyond the accomplishments of its imperial 
predecessor at the peak of its successes in the Far East, in the decade from 
1895 to 1905... . The inclusion of Mongolia, Manchuria and North Korea into 
the Soviet orbit is almost completed, while the drive to the South continues in 
the process of the Chinese civil war.” 

He has divided this study of Russian foreign policy and Communist activity, 
which chronologically covers the period from 1931 to the present, into four 
distinct parts. The first deals with Japan in the 1930’s and the gradual shift 
in the attitude of the Soviets toward that country from appeasement to semi- 
war. In the second, developments in China during these same years are dis- 
cussed with special attention to the Chinese soviets and relations between 
Moscow and Yenan. The. third section covers the war years and the changing 
political scene that reached its climax in the agreements that led to Russia’s 
last-minute participation in the campaign against Japan. Finally, under the 
heading ““The spoils of victory,” Mr. Dallin takes up Soviet postwar aims and 
attempts to draw up a Pacific balance sheet. 

The dramatic developments that have taken place in China since this book 
was written give it even greater timeliness than its author, for all his recognition 
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of the great importance of the Far East, could have anticipated. And while 
there is no forecast of such immediate and extensive victories as the Chinese 
Communists have won in the past few months, they fall into the general pattern 
that Mr. Dallin has outlined. Nevertheless, the treatment of Russian influence in 
China and of the Communist movement there underscores the limitations of 
Soviet Russia and the Far East and raises the question of perspective and under- 
standing in its author’s basic approach to Russo-Chinese relations. 

Mr. Dallin enlarges upon Soviet assistance to the Chinese Communists and 
the identification of the policies pursued by Moscow and Yenan. There is no 
question of these close ties, but they are so strongly stressed that the impression 
is given that the Chinese Communists are no more than puppets of Moscow. 
The internal conditions that have fostered their growing strength are almost 
wholly ignored. There is so much more behind the Communist movement in 
China than Soviet intrigue and Moscow propaganda that to interpret what has 
been recently taking place as almost entirely the result of Russian pressure is 
seriously to misread the history of the Far East. In his absorption with Russian 
imperialism, Mr. Dallin has failed to account for other vital factors affecting 
the course of events which he is tracing. 

At one point, for example, he states that the “Long March” of the Chinese 
Communists to escape Nationalist encirclement in 1934-35 was necessary to 
save the party and the very lives of its members, and yet in generalizing upon 
Soviet policy he would appear to want us to believe that the Chinese Com- 
munists were transported to the north solely to be in a position where they 
could help Russia in case of war against Japan. His own facts disprove such an 
assertion of the complete subordination of the aims of the Chinese Communists 
to Moscow directives. 

In the present situation in China, it would appear clear that the basic 
strength of the Communists is derived from popular discontent with the failure 
of the Nationalist government to make any effective progress whatsoever in 
meeting the vital problems facing the Chinese people. To view their triumphs 
solely as a projection of the boundless dynamism of a Russian policy of expan- 
sion is dangerously shortsighted. If all we do is align ourselves with the non- 
Communist forces in China, in the belief that we can thus contain Russian 
imperialism, we shall be playing right into the Soviets’ hands and helping to 
create an alignment of forces in the Far East which can only lead to war. 

Dr. Dallin has presented a convincing case against Russian policy which is 
for the most part substantiated by the facts, but in a number of instances his 
interpretation and the omission of relevant material seem to cast him in the 
role of prosecutor rather than objective historian. Moreover, his book does not 
appear to be based upon a sufficiently broad understanding of the nature of 
the forces today operating among the countries of eastern Asia —in which 
nationalism plays such an important part — to provide much help in determin- 
ing our own Far Eastern policies. 

FosTER RHEA DULLES 
Ohio State University 
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The Chinese in Malaya. By Victor PurcELL. New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1948. xiii, 327 p. $6.00. 


The Chinese have been entering Southeast Asia since the early years of the 
fifteenth century. By 1941, in Malaya alone, there were about 2,380,000, out- 
numbering the natives. The detailed history of this movement into Malaya has 
been written by Victor Purcell, who delineates the story of the beginnings of 
contacts and carries it through to July 1947. Mr. Purcell is well qualified to 
engage in this study. He was a member of the Malayan Civil Service from 1921 
to 1946. During these years he served as protector of Chinese, assistant director 
of Chinese education, director-general of information, and, after the liberation 
of Malaya from the Japanese, he was appointed principal adviser on Chinese 
affairs to the British Military Administration. 

The first part of the book contains chapters on Chinese emigration, the 
Chinese in early Malaya and in Malacca to about 1795, the Chinese in Penang 
and Province Wellesley, 1786-1867, the Chinese in Singapore, 1819-1867, and 
the Chinese in the Malay States to about 1900. Part 2 deals with some special 
aspects including Chinese religions, Anglo-Chinese relations, secret societies, 
social problems, labor and immigration, political life, education, and the 
Chinese in Malayan industry. Part 3 emphasizes the developments between 
1939 and 1947, including the Chinese in Malaya during the war years of 1939- 
45, the Chinese after the liberation, and a valuable section on the new Malayan 
constitution. There is also an appendix of charts and tables on the Baba lan- 
guage, population statistics, and figures showing the number of Chinese schools, 
pupils, and teachers. 

One of the engaging features of The Chinese in Malaya is the combination 
of scholarship, literary competency, and apt quotations that is all too rare in 
American historical writings yet is almost instinctive in many an English 
author. And to this charm can be added the pleasure of picking up and reading 
at random any section of the book. 

There is an interesting picture of the Chinese in Malacca as taken from the 
Hai yii (News from the ocean), published in China in 1537. “According to their 
customs [that of the natives of Malacca] it is forbidden to eat pork; when the 
Chinese who live here eat it, the others are indignant and say it is a filthy 
custom. . . . The merchants of the ships live in an hotel, the chief of whom always 
sends female slaves to serve them and sends them food and drink morning and 
evening; but if one uses too freely of this, he may be sure that all his money will 
pass into the hands of the other’ (p. 19). 

Mr. Purcell also furnishes a fascinating glimpse of the relations between the 
Chinese and the first missionaries, unfortunately tucked away in a footnote. 
Some incidents in the life of St. Francis Xavier at Malacca are concerned with the Chinese, .. . 
when St. Francis arrived at Malacca in September 1545, there were more than a hundred ships 
anchored in the bay, including Chinese junks. Francis, according to his usual method, sought 
the friendship of a “nominally christian” Chinese trader [the story is taken from Bellessort’s 
“L'Apotre des Indes,” Revue des Deux Mondes, 1916, vol. xxxi, pp. 797-841; vol. xxxii, pp. 


315-345; vol. xxxiii, pp. 92-123] whom he hoped to turn from sin. This trader kept concubines. 
Invited to dinner, St. Francis purposely detained his host until a late hour when he asked 
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whether he might be put up for the night. Upon being shown his room, he asked to be al- 
lowed to see one of the women, who, when she went to him, found him scourging himself with 
a chain. Holding out another to her he told her to scourge herself, unless she wished to have 
him continue to do penance for her sins. At this point the trader himself ran in and flung 
himself in tears before St. Francis. The result was that one of the women was married to the 
man, and the other, after suitable provision had been made for her, dismissed. The anecdote, 
though it illustrates the piety of a famous saint, is of more interest to us in this study as 
exemplifying the notions of hospitality of a sixteenth-century Chinese in Malacca (pp. 27-28). 

The scholar will find a mine of information in the first two sections. The last 
part, however, dealing with recent developments, will attract all who desire to 
know about the Chinese in Malaya since 1939. The Chinese gave generous 
financial assistance to the British war effort. Soon after the conflict began in 
Europe, a Patriotic War Fund was organized in Malaya and was supported with 
enthusiasm by the Chinese. Voluntary subscriptions swelled the fund. Millions 
of dollars were raised for the comfort of British troops, and large sums were 
remitted for the bombed victims of London. When the Japanese invaded the 
region, the Chinese rendered noble service. Throughout the campaign, Chinese 
volunteers from all walks of life were active as A.R.P. wardens, nurses, burial 
and demolition squads, and donors to the blood transfusion agency. Many 
Chinese squatters and coolies aided British soldiers at the risk of their lives, 
and “there was never a case of a European refugee asking for assistance in the 
shape of food or money or active help and being refused it” (p. 246). During 
the last tragic week of December 1941, the Chinese Mobilization Committee 
was created in order to recruit the complete manpower of the Chinese com- 
munity in the defense. A contingent of about 1,000, mainly Communists, were 
incorporated in “Dalforce.” This body battled in the mangrove swamps of 
Singapore Island in the final phase of operations. They fought bravely and 
suffered many casualties. 

When the Japanese arrived, the brunt of their violence fell full upon the 

Chinese. The invaders looted and tortured and raped. Foremost among the 
brutalities was the infamous “Comzaunist Purge” of Singapore. Mr. Purcell 
writes of this act: 
“Soon after the surrender, identification parades were organized to pick out the Communists. 
Informers — men, women, and boys — hooded like members of the Ku Klux Klan picked out 
victims by the thousand. There was a mass execution lasting for days. The numbers who 
perished in the purge have been estimated variously as between 40,000 and 100,000. No one 
at present seems to know which figure is the nearer, but it is generally agreed that the number 
was over 40,000. Eye witnesses of the murders, Europeans as well as Chinese, are numerous. 
Some victims were shot as they stood; other were tortured to death. Thousands were put on 
lighters, towed out into the harbour, and forced to jump into the water. From the launches or 
naval vessels which towed them the Japanese machine-gunned them as they swam or struggled 
in the water. Hundreds of bodies were later washed up on the shores ut Singapore harbour by 
the tide (p. 251). 

As soon as Singapore fell, a group of Chinese leaders were ordered to appear 
before Lieutenant-General Yamashita. 

The general, banging on the table, is reported to have shouted at them: “The Chinese in 
Malaya deserve to be put to the sword! They have shamelessly supported the British and 
Chung-king!” A compliant Chinese is alleged to have replied, “Your Excellency, we will give 
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the Japanese the same support. We will give the Imperial cause a part of our properties 
straight away.” “What!” the General is said to have thundered, “a part of your properties! 
Why, your lands, your houses, your wealth, your shirts, even your lives, belong to us. How 
dare you say you will give us a part of your properties!” (p. 252). [And the warrior representing 
the “Co-Prosperity Sphere” demanded $50,000,000 from the Chinese, finally settling for $29,- 


000,000. ] 

The historian’s role as a crystal-gazer is usually precarious yet Mr. Purcell 
performs well when he looks into the future. He sees the only feasible solution 
to the problem besetting Malaya in admitting the fact that the Chinese have 
come to Malaya to stay. ‘They have made the region into something which never 
again can be a purely Malayan culture. Malaya has been stimulated by the 
Chinese in industry and commerce, education and politics. The British realize 
this condition and through the new Malayan constitution hope to guide all the 
inhabitants, Indians, Malayans, and Chinese, into a strong and peaceful to- 
morrow. Mr. Purcell’s judicious account of the Chinese in Malaya will serve as 
a blueprint in the days to come for those laboring to attain stability in South- 
east Asia. 

Tuomas E. ENNIs 


West Virginia University 


Les états hindoutsés d’Indochine et d’Indonésie. By G. Coepks. Paris: E. de 
Bocard, 1948, xii, 466 p. 2 charts. 5 maps. 


The August 1948 Quarterly contains a review of George Coedés, Histoire 
ancienne des états hindouisés d’Extréme-Orient.1 In a footnote to that article 
it was announced that a later Quarterly would carry some notes on the new 
edition of this work revised as tome VIII? of “Histoire du monde,” under a 
slightly different title. These are the notes. 

The first addition is an 11-page preface on the synchronisms of the text with 
Chinese history — apparently the work of the editors. The new volume is a 
part of the history of the world. By its title, it is tied to the history of India, 
and the author has constantly tried to show the influence of events in that 
peninsula on the history of Indochina and Indonesia. But this region felt also 
the influence of China. This preface is an attempt to integrate the events of 
China which affected Indochina and Indonesia. It divides the history of China 
from 751 to 1512 into four periods and enumerates the chapters of the volume 
under review which correspond with each period. 

The changes in the text of the new book are the results of new data which 
have been brought to light by excavations, researches in the Chinese archives 
and elsewhere, and the decipherment of new inscriptions or re-examination of 
old ones. They may be taken up under various topics. 

Go Oc Eo, Port of Funan. The excavations which Louis Malleret, Conservator 
of the Museum of Saigon, has been carrying on for several years”, have brought 

* First published in Hanoi in 1944 by the Imprimerie d’Extréme-Orient, it was also pub- 


lished in Paris in 1947. 
* BEFEO (1940), 477-84. 
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to light several sites or markets in the delta region, in what is now Cochinchina, 
but which at the time fixed by the finds was the heart of Funan. These cities 
were connected by canals, of which traces are still visible from the air. The 
most important of these sites is Go Oc Eo, or Oc Eo, just south of the well- 
known archeological site of Phnom Ba-thé, on a canal about 25 kilometers from 
the Gulf of Siam at Rachgia in about 10° N. latitude. Coedés thinks this was 
the port of Funan; for it satisfies the conditions of the Chinese texts, which say 
that Funan is on a western bay of the Great Sea’ and that the capital (which 
Coedés thinks was Ba Phnom) is about 500 li from the sea. Coedés thinks that 
if this was not the great port of Funan, it was a great trade-emporium connected 
with an outer port by the canal (p. 69).* It was probably the western terminus 
of a series of canals by which early travelers crossed the delta. I-ching says 
Chinese pilgrims crossed Funan to reach Lang-chia and that it (Funan) was the 
country of “the thousand rivers.’ 

Among the finds at Go Oc Eo are a gold medal bearing an image of Antoninus 
Pius with a date which corresponds to 152 a.p., showing that at an early date 
Funan had connections, direct or indirect, with the western Mediterranean; 
rings, bearing images of Nandin, and seals and intaglios with inscriptions in 
Sanskrit, believed to date from the second to the fifth centuries (pp. 38-39, 89); 
and a fragment of a Chinese mirror, believed to date from the end of the Han 
period. A cabachon containing a Sassanid image seems to show a connection 
between Funan and the Iranian world (p. 83).6 The presence of polished-stone 
axes and corresponding potteries seems to show that here, as elsewhere in 
Malaysia and Insulindia, Indian traders established themselves in sites already 
occupied by natives still in the neolithic stage.” 

Was Kattigara in Cochinchina? Independent research of R. A. Stein and Paul 
Levy, both connected with l’Ecole Frangaise d’Extréme-Orient, led to the same 
conclusion — that Kattigara, the “port of Sinai (China), last port on the 
itinerary of Ptolemy, was located in what is now Cochinchina, probably near 
the present Baria. Stein identifies it with the Ch’ii-tu (or Ch’ii-tu-kien) of the 
Liang shu, one of the kingdoms conquered by Fan Shih-man (p. 71), which 
Pelliot believed was located on the Malay peninsula.§ An intensive study of 
the Chinese documents led Stein to the belief that Ch’ii-tu was located near the 
present Baria, and he finds the name a perfect transcription of Kattigara,° 
which has generally been considered as the port at which travelers from the 


*P. Pelliot, “Le Founan,” BEFEO (1903), 256. 

*G. Coedas, “Le site de Go Oc Eo, ancien port du royaume de Fou-Nan,” Artibus Asiae, 
10 (1947), 193-99. 

5E. Chavannes, Mémoire composée a l’époque de la grande dynastie T’ang sur les religieux 
éminents qui allerent chercher la loi dans les pays d’Orient, par I-Tsing.. .(Paris, 1894), 5, 57. 

*Coedés believes a Kushan dynasty reigned in Funan during the fourth century (FEQ 
[August, 1948], 384). 

* Coedés, “Le site de Go Oc Eo,” 195-96. 

* Pelliot, 266, n. 2. 

*R. A. Stein, “Les Lin-yi...sa localisation, sa contribution 4 la formation du Champa et 


ses liens avec la Chine,” Han-hiue, bulletin du Centre d’Etudes Sinologiques de Pekin, 2 
(Pekin, 1947), fasc. 1-3. 
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west disembarked and took the inland route to Lo-yang. Gerini located Katti- 
gara at Vinh in north Annam.’° Pelliott evidently thought it was in Tonkin." 
Hirth located it on the site of the present Hanoi.!* The data which led Levy 
to conclude that Kattigara was located near Baria has not yet been published. 
If Kattigara was located near Baria, it would have been near the eastern entrance 
of ‘the thousand rivers,” by which travelers crossed the delta, of which Go Oc 
Eo was at the western entrance. 


The antecedents of Champa. Coedés accepts the conclusion of M. Stein in his 
remarkable study, and, from his scattered remarks on the subject, the following 
brief summary may be made: The Chinese commandery of Jih-nan extended 
from the Port d’Annam to the Col des Nuages. Its southernmost subprefecture, 
Hsiang-lin, corresponded with the present province of Thua-thien in Annam 
(p. 77). Lin-yi was a sub-prefecture of Hsiang-lin, near Hué.!8 The coasts of 
Hsiang-lin, even below Col des Nuages, were settled by Indonesians, speaking 
a Malayo-Polynesian language (p. 36), 14 their little principalities corresponding 
to the river valleys. These ultimately united to form Champa. Lin-yi was the first 
of these nuclei (p. 77) and ultimately conquered the others. The early capital 
Lin-yi — in the reign of Fan Wen (338-49)15 — was in the region of Hué (p. 80). 
Some time after this Lin-yi conquered the Quang-nam region. The name 
Champa appeared for the first time in an inscription of Mison (Quang-nam) 
in the latter part of the sixth century, with the name of the capital as Cham- 
papura,!® which was doubtless on the site of the present Trakieu, in Quang-nam. 
The capital of Lin-yi was at Trakieu when the Chinese expedition under Liu 
Fang (Lieou Fang) sacked it in 605 (p. 121, n. 4). According to R. Stein, the 
discordance between the Chinese and Sanskrit names of the kings of this epoch 
could be explained by the fact that the kings of Lin-yi known to the Chinese, 
with their capital in the region of Hué, were different from the kings with 
Sanskrit names, residing in Quang-nam which were conquered later by Lin-yi. 
This is not perfectly clear, as in both lists the name are mixed. 


Correction and precision of dates. Several dates have been corrected or pre- 
cised, based on inscriptions recently brought to light or the re-examination of 
old inscriptions and other data.17 In some cases the argument is based on 
articles not yet published.1® Among these precisions are the following: Bhava- 


*°G. E. Gerini, Recherches in Ptolemy’s geography of Eastern Asia, 304. 

* Pelliot, 248. 

* Hirth and Rockhill, Chu Ju-qua, 2. 

** Stein’s Map 5 locates Lin-yi, on the site of the modern Van-xa, a little to the north and 
west of Hué. 

“The Cham language is mixed, containing a considerable —some early writers thought 
a predominance — of Austro-Asiatic (P. W. Schmidt, BEFEO [1907], 228; H. Maspero, /’Indo- 
chine [Paris, 1929], 1:64-71). 

*G. Maspero, La royaume de Champa (Paris, 1928), 57. 

* Louis Finot, “Notes d’épigraphie. 3:Stéle de Cambhuvarman a Mi-son,” BEFEO (1903), 

"G. Coedés, Inscriptions du Cambodge, vol. 1 (Hanoi, 1937), and vol. 2 (Hanoi, 1942). 
206-13. 
*G. Coedés, “Quelques précisions sur la fin du Fou-Nan,” BEFEO (1943) and “Nouvelles 
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varman I of Chenla attacked Funan in the second part of the sixth century 
(p. 117); Bhavavarman I was reigning in 598 (p. 118); Isanavarman I’s reign 
probably lasted until 635 at least (p. 119); new inscriptions lengthen the reign 
of Jayavarman I of Chenla at both ends (p. 124); Jayavarman I was probably 
the posthumous king of the inscription of 713 (p. 148); YaSovarman I ceased 
to reign in 900 (p. 194). 

Revision of the chronology of Cham art. It has long been recognized that 
the chronology of the Cham monuments is in need of revision.!® In a recently 
published work on the subject,?° Philippe Stern has taken some steps toward 
such a revision. Among the anomalies of the history of Cham architecture — 
long recognized as out of harmony with the proper development of that 
architecture — is the identification of the great tower of Mison with the 
sanctuary Sambhubhadresva, built by Sambhuvarman near the beginning of 
the seventh century, thus placing what is probably the most perfect specimen 
of Cham architecture near the beginning of that architecture, as the Bayon 
was similarly placed in Khmer architecture until a few years ago. Stern places 
this monument at the beginning of the tenth century (p. 122). It was M. Stern 
who, by the publication of his little work on the Bayon, in 1927,7! led to the 
transfer of that monument from near the beginning to the end of the develop- 
ment of Khmer architecture and began a movement which completely revolu- 
tionized the chronology of the Khmer monuments. Perhaps his recent work will 
perform a similar service, on a smaller scale, for Cham architecture. 

LAWRENCE P. Briccs 


Washington, D. C. 


Art and thought, a volume in honor of the late Dr. Ananda K. Coomaraswamy. 
Epitrep By K. BHARATHA Iyer. London, Luzac & Co., 1948. 63s. , 


Most of the essays in this festschrift deal with the art of India, but a few are 
mainly concerned with Far Eastern art and thought. “Studies in the Buddhist 
art of Bamiyan,” by Benjamin Rowland, Jr. (pp. 46-51) is an analysis of the 
iconography of the Maitreya of the Group E caves at Bamiyan with particular 
attention to the rainbow on which he sits, with a discussion of the meaning 
of the rainbow in Indian, Near Eastern, and European mythology and religious 
thought. He concludes that the ruined statue and the Bodhisattva figure in 
question taken together represent Sakyamuni’s preaching of Maitreya’s para- 
dise, or possibly his announcement to the assembly on Mt. Grdhrakita, “He 
shall be the last to reach superior enlightenment and become a Lord known 
by the family name of Maitreya who shall educate thousands of kotis of 
preachers.” Dr. Roland’s solution seems convincing to me. 





précisions sur les dates d’avénement de quelques rois des dynasties angkoriennes,” BEFEO 
(1943); Pierre Dupont, “La dislocation du Tchen-la,” BEFEO (1943). 

” FEQ,7 (August, 1948), 385 and n. 22. 

*® Philippe Stern, L’art du Champa. 

=P. Stern, Le Bayon d’Angkor et l’evolution de l’art Khmer (Paris, 1927). 
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“Sanskrit letters as mystical symbols in later Buddhism outside India,” by 
Dr. Lucian Scherman (pp. 55-63), brings together a lot of material on the 
Shittan alphabet (popularly called Bonji or “Sanskrit letters” in Japan), which 
is used to write bijas (esoteric syllables) and mantras (esoteric spells of several 
syllables). I think that he makes too much of the fact that these Bonji of China 
and Japan differ somewhat in form from the Tibetan Lantsa script: both are 
merely locally fixed forms of the Sanskrit alphabet, with the same number of 
letters, diacritics, etc. that the Devanagari possesses. His remarks on the 
“Arapacana characters” are interesting, and in general his facts are correct, but 
he fails to mention two Japanese works which are of the greatest help to the 
scholar who is faced with problems involving bijas and mantras found on Far 
Eastern objets d’art; namely Toganoo’s Mandara no kenkyi (Koyasan Univer- 
sity, 1932), and the Taishé shinshu daizéky6 zushd, or picture section of the 
Chinese Tripitaka, edited by Professor J. Takakusu and G. Ono (12 vols.). 

“The magic ball and the golden fruit in ancient Chinese art,” by Dr. Alfred 
Salmony (pp. 105-10), gives a number of illustrations of various animals shown 
with spherical objects and gives interpretations as to the probable nature and 
origin of each. These are interesting, but in the nature of things not conclusive, 
at least until more analogous material has been made available. 

In “The Nedzu ho: Chinese ritual bronze vessels of the ho type,” (pp. 110- 
16) Florence Waterbury develops a theory of hers that the three ho (also 
romanized huo) of the Nedzu collection should be regarded as the work of 
Shang artisans working in western China for the Chou people before their 
conquest of the Shang state. Her main reason is that the fixed covers of these 
vessels, with spouts and kidney-shaped holes for pouring in liquid, go back to 
prehistoric pottery forms found only in western China (Ch’i-chia-p’ing). This 
is impressive, except that the Nedzu ho have legs and the Ch’i-chia-p’ing pots 
do not. To this argument she adds stylistic reasons which have some force, and 
historical speculations as to why Shang workmen should have worked for the 
Chou, which are somewhat fanciful. Once more the reviewer wishes to plead 
with writers who are not scholars of Oriental languages to have someone who 1s 
regularize their romanizations before sending their manuscript off to be printed. 
Unless actually quoting from French sources in French one should not use 
French romanization, nor Legge’s long out-moded forms when writing for 
modern readers unless one reproduces whole sentences of his text. 

“A perennial puzzle: the motive of three fish with a common head,” by Dr. 
Carl Schuster (pp. 116-126) is a competent discussion of an interesting symbol 
common to all Eurasia. The author is a diffusionist. “Cosmic symbolism on the 
dragon robes of the Ch’ing dynasty,” by Schuyler Cammann (pp. 126-29.) pro- 
vides a good account of the development of the designs on these robes from 
simple ones with dragons only to complex ones with the world ocean, clouds, 
Mount Sumeru, or P’eng-lai-shan. “On the psychology of eastern meditation,” 
by Dr. C. G. Jung (Zurich), translated by Carol Baumann (pp. 169-80), is a 
brilliant study of the Sixteen Meditations of Queen Vaidehi described in the 
Amitayur-dhyaéna-sitra (Sitra of the meditation on the Buddha Amitayus). 
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This is an Indian work, of course, but the sitra while found everywhere in the 
Far East is scarcely known in India. The Sixteen Meditations are often depicted 
in series of side scenes around representations of the Western Paradise of 
Amitayus, and thus are important to the student of Chinese and Japanese art. 
I only wonder whether Dr. Jung does not relate the practice of these Sixteen 
Meditations a little too closely with what is usually understood by yoga, al- 
though a connection is certainly undeniable. 
WILLIAM ACKER 


Freer Gallery of Art 
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There is another China. Essays and articles for Chang Poling of Nankai 
(New York: King’s Crown Press, 1948, vii, 178 p., $2.75) marks the seventieth 
anniversary of China’s distinguished Chang Poling, founder of the educational 
institutions well known as Nankai. Memorials were written by his admirers— 
diplomats, educators, and economists, an agronomist, a physician, and a phi- 
losopher. Ambassadors J. Leighton Stuart and Hu Shih, themselves versed in 
the problems of education, provide the biographical sketches. Departing from 
direct reference to the subject of their praise, the other contributors afford a 
perspective of the China of Dr. Chang’s active era of ‘““Three Dynasties” (1876- 
1946) into the horrendous present. No more authentic symposium on China 
has previously appeared. 

This is a festschrift to one who, like the great Master of Ten Thousand Ages 
himself, modestly disclaims to be anything more than the ordinary mortal as 
appearing in endless procession down China’s unbroken centuries. The essential] 
identity of the Chinese intellectual is evidenced in Dr. Hummel’s “Portrait of a 
scholar,” Ts’ui Shu of the eighteenth century, and Hu Shih’s sketch of the con- 
temporary scholar, “Chang Poling: educator.” Other essays, on the enduring 
culture of China in the past and on the impending crisis, stress essential values 
often ignored in the present mood of disappointment and disparagement. That 
the qualities of one man could evoke the tribute of a dozen intellectuals of 
another world may be regarded as true homage to the people from which he 
sprang. The great educator is made to reflect as it were China’s past achieve- 
ments and present needs in informed analyses of the land’s history, politics, 
external relations, economics, agriculture, medicine, and philosophy. ‘Old 
and new in moral philosophy” is a final epitome by Professor Hocking. There 
are those of us who can revive personal recollections of China, its monolithic 
progress and its temporary recessions, over a lifetime paralleling Chang Poling’s. 
(Esson M. Gale, University of Michigan) 


Anatomy of paradise. Hawaii and the islands of the South Seas by J. C. 
Furnas (New York: William Sloane Associates, Inc., 1948, 542. $5.00) clearly 
represents a labor of love by a well-known journalist who has developed a deep 
interest in the Pacific island area. It brings into combination careful research 
into the historical and anthropological literature of Oceania and a series of 
acute firsthand observations made during extensive postwar travels within the 
region. The author does what the scholar almost invariably avoids, namely going 
beyond description to evaluation, and that in phrases always colorful, often 
pungent and provocative, and at times devastatingly critical. In its total effect, 
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the book can be considered a significant treatise on colonial philosophy. The 
first 100 pages delineate in fresh perspectives this “rustic world, sunshiny, lewd 
and cruel” (quoted on the title page from Stevenson). Next comes a 90-page 
survey of past and present Hawaii, “Land of makebelieve,” which the author 
acknowledges “many residents. . . will not like.” Attention is then focused on 
the islands beyond: 250 pages on “The interlopers” (the impact of traders, 
whalers, missionaries, labor recruiters, officials, artists, and other dramatis 
personae of white penetration); “Their gods are dead,” and “Old legends 
never die” (the response of the island peoples, modern administrative affairs, 
and a “debunking” of many a South Seas myth); 20 pages on “Brother’s keeper,” 
including a constructive critique of the Navy’s handling of United States island 
territories; and a final 19 pages on “The men from mars,” discussing the im- 
portance and also the weakness of an ethnologically oriented approach to colo- 
nial problems. A photographic section contains 32 pages of carefully selected 
illustrations, and a useful bibliography of “Sources Consulted” totals 28 pages. 
The book is issued in co-operation with the American Institute of Pacific Rela- 
tions and is a “must” for any library shelf dealing with non-self-governing terri- 
tories in the South Pacific (Felix M. Keesing, Stanford University) 





















One increasing purpose, the life of Henry Winters Luce by B. A. Garside 
(New York: Fleming H. Revell Company, 1948, 271 p., $3.75) is written as a 
tribute to an outstanding missionary educator in China and gives an account 
of his contribution to mission-sponsored institutions in China, especially 
Cheeloo University and Yenching University. (M.E.C.) 










There is a new edition of The adventures of Marco Polo, edited ‘for the 
modern reader” by Richard J. Walsh, with an introduction by Pearl Buck and 
numerous illustrations by C. Leroy Baldridge (New York: John Day, 1948, 
196 p., index). It is based on the Marsden translation as edited by Wright, with 
some modifications. All of Marsden’s and Wright’s footnotes have been omitted, 
and a few by Yule or by Walsh have been inserted. The book is very pretentiously 
and glamorously set up and looks too much like a gift book for the parlor table 
for this reviewer’s taste, but it may serve its essential purpose of getting many 
Americans to read Marco Polo. (M.E.C.) 















The famous journey of Abbé Huc and Father Gabet to Lhasa can now be- 
come known to American readers through an attractively set up, abridged edi- 
tion, edited by Julie Bedier, High road in Tartary (New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, 1948, viii, 219 p.). This edition omits much of the scientific material 
“in an endeavor to present the Abbé’s journey as a story, and to bring it out as 
the mighty tale that it is.” (M.E.C.) 













Derk Bodde’s pamphlet, Chinese ideas in the West (Washington, D. C.: 
American Council on Education, 1948, viii, 42 p., 50¢) is a companion piece 
to his China’s gifts to the West. The earlier pamphlet traced the process by 
which China affected the material culture of the West. This tells the story of 
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China’s intellectual influence on Western philosophy, political theory, eco- 
nomic ideas, and literature. It is written simply and directly and should help to 
dispel the “egocentric illusion” of Occidentals. (M.E.C.) 


The initial effort of the newly reorganized Oriental Literature Society of the 
University of Hawaii was the Journal of Oriental literature, published in July 
1947 (Honolulu, vol. 1, vii, 47 p.), which was in reality a small anthology of 
translations of contemporary Far Eastern literary works from China, Japan, 
and Korea, and a few poems in Haiku style by members of the society. The 
second volume, issued in June, 1948 (58 p.) includes translations from and 
commentaries on modern Chinese, Japanese, Korean, and Filipino literature. 
Most of these translations are the work of students in the University of Hawaii. 


(M.E.C.) 


Shao Chang Lee, Professor of Chinese Culture at Michigan State College, has 
issued a chart of China’s cultural development (Lansing, Mich.: Michigan 
State College Press, 1948), which lists in parallel columns the chief events, 
political and social institutions, and developments in religion and philosophy, 
education and literature, and arts and science for each period of Chinese history, 
with a column showing contemporaneous events in other parts of the world. 
Such a chart always invites questioning as to why certain items are selected and 
how they can best be briefly indicated, but this tabular display is on the whole 
well done and may be useful in giving an all-over picture of Chinese cultural 


growth. (M.E.C.) 


Bibliografiia Kitaia (Bibliography of China) by P. E. Skachkov (Moscow, 
1932), which contains more than 10,000 entries was reprinted in 1948 by J. W. 
Edwards, Ann Arbor, Mich., under the Russian reprint program of the Ameri- 
can Council of Learned Societies. (E.H.P.) 


The Department of State has recently made arrangements with the Woodrow 
Wilson Foundation, 45 East 65th Street, New York 21, whereby that foundation 
will “act as a sales agent for the Department’s publications,” thus making the 
department’s publications sooner and more readily available in the New York 
area. The foundation will distribute certain publications free to “officers of 
organizations, teachers, lecturers, and librarians, whose objects are the further- 
ance of international relations and international cooperation.” Quantity re- 
quests for certain publications will be free (up to 50 copies) if the publication 
will be: “a. sent to individual members of an organization or group. b. used 
for individual distribution at meetings called by organizations or groups to 
discuss the particular subjects covered by the publication requested.” Some 
recent publications available at the foundation relating to the Far East are: 


No. 2579. Report of the U.S. education mission to Japan. 20¢ 

No. 2613. Trial of the Japanese war criminals. 20¢ 

No. 2633 Foreign affairs outlines, no. 12 — what we are doing in Japan and 
why. Free. 
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No. 2665. Participation of the U.S. government in international conferences, 
1941-45. 45¢ 

No. 2671. Occupation of Japan: policy and progress. 35¢ 

No. 2836. The constitution of Japan. 20¢ 

No. 2888. Activities of the Far Eastern Commission. 30¢ 

No. 2933. Korea’s independence. 15¢ 

No. 3108. Work of the United Nations Good Offices Committee in Indonesia. 

No. 3200. Report of the United States Library Mission to advise on the estab- 
lishment of the National Diet Library of Japan. 15¢ 

No. 3305. Korea 1945 to 1948, a report on political developments and eco- 
nomic resources with selected documents. 25¢ (E.H.P.) 


Administration of occupied areas by Philip H. Taylor and Ralph J. D. 
Braibanti of the Maxwell Graduate School of Citizenship and Public Affairs of 
Syracuse University (Syracuse: Syracuse University Press, 1948, iv, 111 p., $1.00) 
contains several sections of useful annotated bibliography on topics important 
to students of the Far East — American military government in Japan, military 
government in Korea, and military government in the Pacific area. (M.E.C.) 


The Asia Institute has issued a handsome illustrated catalogue of the loan 
exhibition of Indonesian art from the Royal Indies Institute of Amsterdam 
which was shown in New York from October 31 to December 31, 1948 (New 
York: The Asia Institute, 1948, 211 p.). The exhibition illustrated the cultural 
variety of Indonesia by including examples of every sort of craftsmanship from 
beadwork to bronzes. An excellent brief introduction by Robert von Heine- 
Geldern provides the necessary historical context for an understanding of the 
exhibition and its catalogue. (M.E.C.) 


The compiler of the collection of excerpts entitled Nehru on Gandhi. A 
selection arranged in the order of events, from the writings and speeches of 
Jawaharlal Nehru (New York: John Day, 1948, x, 150 pp., $2.00) has rendered 
a very great service to those many Americans, scholarly and otherwise, who 
have so long been wishing for some better insight into the baffling character of 
the martyred Hindu leader. It can be truthfully said that a real glimmer of 
understanding is at last available. The confusing facets seem, for the first 
time, to have some logical interconnection and definite structural pattern. 
Gandhi, in short, has ceased to be a mere oddity who, for incomprehensible 
reasons, had an enormous popular following in India. Nehru also answers, 
more or less adequately, those specific questions regarding Gandhi which have 
caused so much perplexity to all who have made attempts to understand the 
man — as, for example, the reasons for his apparent devotion to the ideal of a 
permanently low standard of living for India. Perhaps even more important, 
much light is thrown on the precise nature of Nehru’s personal estimate of the 
late Mahatma. Worshipful of his character, and especially of his immense 
courage, the Indian premier frankly confesses to an ever-recurring feeling of 
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intellectual incompatability between himself and the one to whom he must — 
even across the vast gap between death and life — continue to play second fiddle. 
Of almost equal interest is the evidence which these excerpts afford in regard 
to Nehru’s own fine, sensitive character. This is one of the most important 
books ever published in this country concerning Indian matters. (Hedley V. 
Cooke, University of Wyoming) 


An illustration facing the title page of Gandhi’s autobiography: the story of 
my experiments with truth (Translated from the original in Gujarati by 
Mahadev Desai; Washington, D. C.: Public Affairs Press, 1948, xi, 640 p. $5.00), 
is entitled “Gandhi’s worldly possessions at the time of his death.” It shows 
two pairs of sandals, two bowls, a water jar (lota), a watch, a rosary, a book, a 
pair of spectacles, some writing (?) and eating utensils, and the set of three 
images (monkey forms) which reminded him to see no evil, hear no evil, speak 
no evil. Of course, there might have been included a loin cloth, a shawl, and 
a few odd bits, but what of that? It is of more consequence at once that the 
reader know that Gandhi was the “permanent guest” of Birla, one of the 
wealthiest of Hindu benefactors and the builder of the magnificent temples in 
Delhi City. Gandhi’s wants were few, but he had no need. There was no 
occasion for him to face want, and his self-denial was altogether self-imposed 
toward ends that lay beyond himself. Let his “worldly possessions,” therefore, 
serve to illustrate in due perspective the Mahatma’s whole career as one of 
startling paradox. 

Gandhi lived the simple life amidst security. In an other-wordly frame of 
mind he sought the independence of the Indian state as a power in the world. 
He took no stately office but was Indian politics’ most active and influential 
agent. Yes, his was a contradictory career which cannot be entirely explained 
even by himself, not to mention his associates whose attitude toward him varied 
so during many strenuous years. He was a genius, he was what he was, and such 
a role as his, carried on in his own frame of mind, is actually the most unique 
that India can show. The future alone can show what he is yet to be in India’s 
thought and life — although we may venture to observe that the atmosphere 
is no longer so conductive as it once was to assigning him the role of avatara in 
a dark age in need of a divine “descent.” He may prove to be more influential 
outside India than within, among those who tend to give some mystical inter- 
pretation to the earthly life. Certainly his homeland, India, even if it shares his 
spirit, must engage immediately in very practical affairs. The Indian Dominion 
is a very earthly state, with problems of politics, health, education, food, morals, 
and international relations. A new sort of swaraj is now in force. 


Gandhi tells his own story, however, in this volume, and every wise man 
should read it. He reveals with candor his own “experiments.” He is nothing 
if not honest. He even sought to think no evil (p. 156). He had eaten meat, 
had indulged in smoking and strong drink, had committed theft, and had lent 
himself to violence, but he repented permanently of all these sins. As the Hindu 
custom has been for many centuries, he entered at a given time upon “retire- 
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ment” — but amid the world, and he continued to find place for strategy while 
following his ideal. Only the ample index can indicate at once the mass of con- 
tents in the book, his European, African, Indian caste contacts, his spiritual 
dilemmas, his comments upon religions, his own included in much detail, and 
specific references to associates with whom he counseled year by year. And the 
reader may remind himself that Gandhi both had a sense of humor and was a 
human being very much in earnest. 

This book makes easy reading; its language is simplicity itself. Its lessons 
may be whatever the reader may be inclined to draw therefrom, but there can 
be no lack of profit from its reading. Gandhi was related to all India, and, if our 
thought is properly controlled by ample knowledge, he may individualize 
India for us. We have talked of India for many years and every time meant 
Gandhi. As we wait to see what happens over there, we may prophesy in terms 
of him as symbol. What did he accomplish in the end? Who has taken over 
from him? To what impending destiny has Gandhi’s India been born? (John 
Clark Archer, Yale University) 


The German scholarly journal Asia major: a review devoted to the study 
of languages, arts and civilizations of the Far East and Central Asia announced 
resumption of publication in London (Taylor’s Foreign Press, 41 Great 
Russell Street, W. C. 1) under the editorship of its founder Bruno Schindler in 
December 1948. The new series will appear twice yearly at the price of 45/s or 
$10.00 per volume. It also expects to publish a monograph series. Its editorial 


board includes H. H. Dubs, E. Edwards, G. Haloun, W. Simon, and Arthur 
Waley. Articles by all of the above-mentioned people except Dubs, and by 
H. W. Bailey, A. H. Francke, E. J. A. Henderson, J. R. McEwan, A. C. Moule, 
J. K. Rideout, H. M. Wright, and W. Perceval Yetts, are promised for the first 
volume. The journal will also carry short notes, exchanges, and notes of 
books. (E.H.P.) 
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